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INTRODUCTION. 



PART I. 



As editor of a play of Terence may, it is hoped, be ex^ 
cused for feeling that a few words are due from him, to 
jounger students especially, as to the moral teaching which 
they will find suggested by the Author before them. 

Of gross impurity, such as is ofben to be met with in 
classical writers, they will find none in Terence. And as 
r^ards the present Play, it may be confidently said that, 
with the exception of two or three lines here and there, 
there is hardly an expression to be found in any part of it 
which can be thought to ofiend in any way against the 
most scrupulous and refined taste. Nor need we be con- 
tent with such n^ative praise. The admirable good sense, 
nay, the true nobility of feeling and of sentiment, which 
characterize some portions of this play, are such as we 
may well believe reflect *, — as even by the contemporaries 
of Terence they were thought to do, — ^the ", worth of a 
scion of the Scipios, and the matured wisdom of a 
Laelius." 

But this makes it only the more important to bear in 
mind those essential characteristics of heathen morality 
which do m truth pervade the writings before Jia, and 

1 See IVoIogae 15 to 21, with note on 16 h. 
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which maj be all the more dangerons to a careless reader, 
in that there is nothing gross in outward expression to 
give warning of the unsafe ground on which we tread. 
The view taken by Greeks and Eomans generallj, even 
the better and wiser among them, that licentious indul- 
gence of passion in yonth is to be regretted perhaps by 
those who have live^ to be wiser, but to be expected, to 
be submitted to as an all but necessary incident of life, 
and therefore not to be regarded with any stem condemna- 
tion, or struggled against with any hope of success, is a 
view which is more or less taken for granted by classical 
writers generally, and which finds prominent expres- 
sion in this play. (See 100 — 110.) And as language 
such as this is even now as common in the mouths of 
mere men of the world, rerrnn periti, as it was two thou- 
sand years ago, and wiU be doubtless while the world 
lasts — as the special danger of such teaching consists in 
this, that the principles 'on which it appears to rest are in 
themselves indisputably true — ^it will be well for those 
who may now be encountering, or are about to encoimter 
in some shape or form, the difficulties and the dangers 
that beset men in early Kfe, to take note beforehand both 
of the truth that underlies this teaching, and of the un- 
truth to which it is perverted. 

" Passion is strong — ^temptations many and great — and 
human nature is weak." AU most true. In the asser- 
tion of this truth aU are agreed — whether * Prophets ' of 
the Heathen, such as Euripides, Terence, or ' Ovid ; or 
the maintainors of a practically heathen morality, such 
as are but too common at all times ; or, on the other hand, 
the Apostle whose special mission was to the greatest 
representatives of heathenism, at once the noblest and 
the most debased, the Greeks and Eomans. Not Terence 
with his ^^ Non est flagitittm^* (see ver. 100 sqq.), nor 
Ovid * seeing and approving the better course, but going 
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after what his judgment condemned;* nor that Greek, 
sophist as well as poet, who, in the person of Phsedra \ 
sums np his judgment of mankind by saying that — 

rot XPV^ iirtardfitfrOa koL yiyviSxTKOfiey, 

not one of these can declare more emphatically this radi- 
cal infirmity of human nature, than does St. Paul, assert- 
ing in words that are curiously parallel with the two 
passages last referred to, that avro^ iyw (' I of mine own 
self,' apart, that is, from the renewing grace of God) rf 
/E(^ vol SovXtwo vofUD ®€ov, TQ Sk aopKi vofu^ ofiapTias* [Bom. 
vii. 25.] But this knowledge and confession of human 
weakness is a knowledge of half the truth only. And to 
insist upon this half of the truth, which it needed no reve- 
laidon to convince us of, and to keep back the higher and 
distinctively Christian truth that this our weakness is now 
imbued with new powers, which are in us, being made 
ours, though they are not of us ; this is to throw back 
bimianity to that subjection from which it has been re- 
deemed, this is to say in effect that the renewing grace of 
God in them that are His is but a word and not a reality. 
This is not ihe place in which to discuss this subject 
folly. But the one aim and purpose of this Book has 
been to promote, so far as might be, the intelligent study 
of words, both by indication of methods to that end, and 
by examples, as occasion served, of the results by t^hich 
such study is rewarded. And this being so it wiU not, 
I hope, be deemed out of place, if I sum up this portion 
of my subject by showing how a single word, employed 
almost exclusively by St. Paul, contains within it as in a 
germ this balancing and compensating truth, peculiar to 
Christian revelation, of the imparting to man, weak and 

* Eur. Hipp. 877 — 399. The whole passage is of great interest. 
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fallen as he is, of such power from God, as shall serve 
to rescue him from unwilling bondage, in such sort 
that ofjunpria ovk in tcvpijeva'ti tifmv (Kom. vi. 14), sin 
shall no longer lord it over us, as a master over unwilling 
slaves. 

Of the various Greek synonyms which have all been 
rendered in our English Bible by the one word, to 
^ strengthen,^ there are three of special interest, anjpt^o) 
(with Itrumipiiio)), cvcox^' ^^'^ ivSwafiow, Of these the 
first, derived of course immediately &om or^cos, and 
ultimately from the root ^rUf ^ Stand,' is used to express 
the kind of strengthening by which man can act upon his 
fellow-man, giving him by precept, or by example, by 
reproof or counsel, the ' steadfastness,' or ^ standfastness,' 
which he may lack. And so our Lord*bids Peter, fallen 
yet repentant, give proof of the love and courage of which 
he had but lately boasted, by ' strengthening ' his brethren 
when he himself should have returned to God, ov S* orav 
hrurrphfrfj^ <rrqpi(ov rovs ciScX<^oi;s. With this may be 
compared the use of hrumjpCiifa, to give additional stead- 
fajstness, used in speaking of Apostles visiting the various 
churches which they had previously founded, in order to 
confirm in grace and faith those who had indeed already 
been made members of Christ's Body, but were yet vqirioL 
Iv Xpurr^, not having attained to the Aill growth, or 
matured strength, of Christian manhood. The second 
word," ivurxytoy is found in but one passage of the Ne-w 
Testament, in Luke xxii. 43. Being formed fi*om urx^, a 
word distinctively used of bodily gireTigth, it means pro- 
perly to impart such strength; and its Hteral meaning' 
will at once be seen to be also that of this passs^, when 
we find that the word is' used in speaking of our Lord. 
entering upon that hour of bitter agony in which His 
sweat was " as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the groimd," and of the angel who appeared ivurxy<Mnr 
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avTov, ministering to Him physical power for the enduran^ 
of that mysterions strife. 

Very different is the last of the three words, ^Swafioa). 
In this observe three points of importance, first, the dis- 
tinctive meaning of Svva/xis, viz. (in New Testament 
usage), divine power as distinct from natural power; 
secondly, the class of verbs to which by its termination it 
belongs, such as dKpi)3o(i>, to make exact, rcXcioo), to make 
complete, Sucaioo), to make righteous, and the like ; apd, 
lastly, the modification of the idea by the preposition ; 
the full force of the word being to make strong with a 
power which, in itself divine, is yet imparted, or engrafted 
upon its object. And this is the word which is specially 
and exclusively used by St. Paul to express that strength- 
ening of human infirmity by a power which is above 
humanity, and yet condescendeth to it, which is not of 
man, and yet is imparted to man, the power of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit. From the time when to St. Paul's 
thrice repeated prayer for deliverance from grievous trial 
the answer was returned, apKei a-oi ri x^^^ M^^* V y^P 
^vvafiis fiov iv a<rO€V€i<^ rcXeiovrai, we find either the 
word itself (see Eph. vi. 10 ; Phil. iv. 13 ; 1 Tim. i. 12 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 1, iv. 17 ; Heb. xi. 34, and 3wa/too), Col. i. 11), 
or the idea which it embodied, recurring again and again 
in the course of his Epistles, and in the very last text of 
them all (2 Tim. iv. 16), and in well-nigh the last words 
addressed by him to his beloved Timothy, and through 
Timothy to the Church, the same word recurs as though 
it were a key-note of a divine harmony on which he loved 
to dwell : " In my first defence (airokoyia) no man stood 
with me, but all deserted me in my peril {eyKaTtkiwov fie). 
But the Lord stood by me, and made me strong with that 
power which is from above " (o Sk Kv/sws fiot Trapeony, koI 
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I pass now to an entirely different subject, one the 
mere announcement of which would, till a comparatively 
late period, have been enough to deter ninety-nine in 
every hundred readers from further attention to these 
pages. And even now I think it may be weU to premise 
that the subject will not be found either difficult or un- 
interesting before I venture to say what it is, viz., Comic 
Metres, those of Terence in this play more especially. 
Difficulties there might be found no doubt in abundance, 
and questions which, if I may judge by a painful experi- 
ence, are as dry and uninteresting as any that the field of 
literature has to offer. But as these pages are designed 
not for those who know, but for those who learn ; and as 
I would fain convince such as these that even the question 
of Terentian Metres is one of no little interest if only we 
will approach it aright ; I shall avoid the more abstruse 
and Tminviting questions with which this subject is com- 
monly connected, and to use the words of Lucretius, — 

vel uti pueris (ibsintMa tetra medentes 
cum dare coTiantur, prius oras, pocula circnm^ 
contingtmt mellis dulciJUwoque liqtwre, 
tifpuerorum cBtas improvida ludificetwr 
lahrortim terms, mterea perpotet cmuvrvm 
absmthi laticem, dec^faque rum capiatur, 
sedpotvus talipacto recreata valescat, 
sic ego rmno, — ^i. 936 — ^943. 

And first let me state the difficulty with which we have 
to deal, and out of which this whole question arises. 

§ 2. To one who takes up a play of Plautus or of Terence 
for the first time, afber being accustomed only to tlie 
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exact scansion applicable to the Greek comic metres, 
nothing can well appear more hopeless at first sight than 
the task of reducing to any thing like metrical system 
many of the lines which meet his eye. Take, for example, 
such lines as the following, which are all to be scanned as 
Trimeter Iambics, and in which the written accent serves 
(as throughout the text here followed) to mark the sylla- 
ble €1/ opo-ct of the first, third, and fifth foot of the 
Senarius. 

12. Eam nos acturi sumus nouam : pemoscite. 
15. Nam quod isti dicunt maliuoli, homines nobilis. 
73. Studet parreferre, praesens absensque idem erit. 
924. Jubet frater ? ubi is est ? tun jubes hoc, Demea ? 

jS^ow to reduce such lines as these to Iambic metre, we 
must do one of- two things. We must give up, as being 
inapplicable to comic verse, either the ordinarily received 
laws of quantity, or the ordinarily received mode of pro* 
nonncing a certain number of words. Bentley, followed 
in this for a considerable time by the great majority of 
critics, cut the knot by saying, that in ver. 12 the last 
syllable of iunrns is short, cesscmte vi jpositioms ; that in 
ver. 15, the penultima of isti is. also shdrtf and the line to 
be read as commencing with a dactyl. In the same way 
itttdetpar in ver. 73, andjuhet Jra(ter) in 924, are both, 
in his judgment, anapaests. And upon the same ground 
of necessity he finds no difficulty in regarding the first 
Byllable of propter as sJiort, in such a line as (Andr. ii. 
6,8)— 

Fropter hospitai Jiujusce consuetudinem. 

Now it is obvious at once that this is to cut the knot, 
but not to unravel it. Bentley himself, however, while 
giving the above as his own solution of the difficulty, has 
incidentally noticed, though he notices only to reject sum- 
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luarily, an entirely different explanation of the facts in 
question. " His words are these : — 

" Qui hodie non Comicos veteres excusatum, sed defen- 
som eunt, qui fontem rei causamque et originem depren* 
disse se gloriantur ; popularem scilicet tunc temporis pro- 
nuntiandi morem: ut necesse ^erit Comicis, quae verba 
communi civium sermone spretis Consonantibus rapide 
efferebantur, ea verba in suis Fabulis, quae audiebantur 
scilicet, non legebantur, corripere : nas illi operoso conatu 
nihil dicunt, pollicentes magna nihil extricant. Quid 
enim ? si usus turn civium communis, 

" Quern penes arhitrivm est et jus et norma loquendi, 
syllabas de quibus agitur raptim pronuntiabant ; jam non 
Comicorum vel licentia vel crimen est, qui mori obtem- 
perantes eas corripiebant, sed Epicorum qui usu improbante 
producebant. Mutantur tantum Bei ; Crimen ipsum non 
eluitur: aut hi aut illi culpae sunt danmandi. Quibus 
autem culpa hsereat, scitu facillimum est. Friorem in 
Hie et Ssse constanter producebant Epici. Noster inter* 
dum corripit, ssepius producit; quod si recte et ex usu 
corripit, tanto ssepius, dum ssepius producit, peccat. 
Fropter apud Epicos semper priore longa est: noster 
semel corripit, Andr. ii. 6. 8 : 

Proptfir hdspital "hvjusce consuefudinem, 

8i hoc ex consuetudine vulgi ; cur intra decimum versum, 
et ubique aUas, producit ? 

NUprSpter heme : sed Sst quod succenset tihi. 

Eadem reliquorum ratio est : quibus venia quidem, prae- 
sertim hodie, lingua jamdudum emortua, facile concediirur : 
nisi culpam quis defendendo fecerit majorem." 

§3.1 have given this quotation at length, because one may 
be sure that none could state more effectively than Bentley 
whatever can be said on that side. It may well be l>e- 
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lieved, however, that had he had before him the materials for 
judgment, which since his time have been accumulated in 
the field of comparative etymology by more recent scholars, 
he would have come to a very different conclusion, and 
would not have used an argument so transparently weak 
as the above. Let us hear therefore what may be said on 
the other side by the ' magna polUeenteSy nihil eoMcantes ' 
of whom Bentley speaks. « 

§ 4. The main ground they take up ^ is this, that as a 
matter of fact the written forms of Latin words diffe1*ed 
widely in many cases from their actual pronunciation, that 
difference applying specially to the words of most common 
me, and being always of this kind, that the word as spoken 
was shorter than the word as written. 

§ 5. In support of this view they adduce three kinds of 
evidence; first, direct testimonies to such a difierence 
fix)m writers to whom Latin was a living language, such 
as Cicero, Suetonius, and Quintilian ; secondly, arguments 
drawn &om the analogy of the written Latin, which, as 
time went on, reproduced in many cases to the eye abbre- 
viated forms which had long been familiar to the ear ; 
and, lastly, arguments drawn from the analogy of the 
Bomanee languages, especially Italian and French, which 
represent the spoken language of the Latin - speaking 
peoples, spelt on phonetic principles^, and therefore re- 
presenting sound in contempt of etymology. 



^ See particularly the article on ' Terentian Metres ' in the Penny 
Cydopsedia, evidently^by Professor Donaldson ; and the chapter of 
the same author's 'Varronianus' (xir.) on the 'Constitution and 
Pathology of the Latin Language.' 

' The reason of this being, that the authors who first reduced tb 
^oriting the spoken language of their own day were in some cases 
ahiogether ignorant of the true connexion between that language 
Bod the written Latin of the Augustan age ; and in the few cases, if 
toy sudi there were, of an exceptional knowledge, they would feel 
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PART I. 



ks editor of a play of Terence may, it is hoped, be ex- 
cused for feeling that a few words are due from hun, to 
younger students especially, as to the moral teaching which 
they will find suggested by the Author before them. 

Of gross impurity, such as is often to be met with in 
classical writers, they will find none in Terence. And as 
regards the present Play, it may be confidently said that, 
with the exception of two or three Hnes here and there, 
there is hardly an expression to be found in any part of it 
which can be thought to offend in any way against the 
most scrupulous and refined taste. Nor need we be con- 
tent with such negative praise. The admirable good sense, 
nay, the true nobility of feeling and of sentiment, which 
eiaracterize some portions of this play, are such as we 
may well believe reflect *, — as even by the contemporaries 
of Terence they were thought to do, — ^the ".worth of a 
jcion of the Scipios, and the matured wisdom of a 
Lslius.*' 

But this makes it only the more important to bear in 
mnd tlrose essential characteristics of heathen moraHty 
rhich do in truth pervade the writings before us, and 

^ Se6 IVologue 15 to 21, with note on 16 b. 
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which may be all the more dangerons to a careless reader, 
in that there is nothing gross in ontward expression to 
give warning of the unsafe ground on which we tread. 
The view taken by Greeks and Eomans generally, even 
the better and wiser among them, that licentious indul- 
gence of passion in youth is to be regretted perhaps by 
those who have live^ to be wiser, but to be expected, to 
be submitted to as an all but necessary incident of life, 
and therefore not to be regarded with any stem condemna- 
tion, or stru^led against with any hope of Buccess, is a 
view which is more or less taken for granted by classical 
writers generally, and which finds prominent expres- 
sion in this play. (See 100 — 110.) And as language 
such as this is even now as common in the mouths of 
mere men of the world, rerumperiti, as it was two thou- 
sand years ago, and will be doubtless while the world 
lasts — as the special danger of such teaching consists in 
this, that the principles 'on which it appears to rest are in 
themselves indisputably true — ^it will be well for those 
who may now be encountering, or are about to encounter 
in some shape or form, the difficulties and the dangers 
that beset men in early life, to take note beforehand both 
of the truth that underlies this teaching, and of the tm- 
truth to which it is perverted. 

" Passion is strong — ^temptations many and great — ^and 
human nature is weak.*' All most true. In the asser- 
tion of this truth all are agreed — ^whether * Prophets ' of 
the Heathen, such as Euripides, Terence, or ' Ovid ; or 
the maintainers of a practically heathen morality, such 
as are but too common at all times ; or, on the other hand., 
the Apostle whose special mission was to the greatest> 
representatives of heathenism, at once the noblest and 
the most debased, the Grreeks and Romans. Not Terence 
with his " Non est flagitmm^* (see ver. 100 sqq.), nor 
Ovid * seeing and approving the better course, but goin.g 
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afber what his judgment condemned;' nor that Greek, 
sophist as well as poet, who, in the person of Phsedra *, 
sums up his judgment of mankind hy saying that — 

Tct xri^ l7rurTdfi€<r6a kol ytyvaxTKO/icv, 
OVK iiarovovfieu S*, 

not one of these can declare more emphatically this radi- 
cal infirmity of human nature, than does St. Paul, assert- 
ing in words that are curiously parallel with the two 
passages last referred to, that avros eyw (* I of mine own 
self,* apart, that is, from the renevmig grace of God) r^ 
fih^ vdt SovXeixo vo/mo €)coi), t^ 8c o'apKL vofno dfjuaprla^* [Horn, 
vii. 25.] But this knowledge and confession of human 
weakness is a knowledge of half the truth only. And to 
insist npon this half of the truth, which it needed no reve- 
lation to convince us of, and to keep hack the higher and 
distinctively Christian truth that this our weakness is now 
imhued with new powers, which are in us, heing made 
ours, though they are not of us ; this is to throw hack 
humanity to that subjection from which it has been re- 
deemed, this is to say in effect that the renewing grace of 
God in them that are His is but a word and not a reahty. 
This Ib not the place in which to discuss this subject 
fiilly. But the one aim and purpose of this Book has 
been to promote, so far as might be, the intelligent study 
of words, both by indication of methods to that end, and 
by examples, as occasion served, of the results by trhich 
such study is rewarded. And this being so it vnU. not, 
I hope, be deemed out of place, if I simi up this portion 
of my subject by showing how a single word, employed 
almost exclusively by St. Paul, contains within it as in a 
germ tliis balancing and compensating truth, peculiar to 
Christian revelation, of the imparting to man, weak and 

1 Ear. Hipp. 377 — 399. The whole passage is of great interest. 
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we must regard isti, illi, ipsae, either as iambi, whicli is 
Bentley's solution of the difficulty (and ille in ver. 476 as 
a Pyrrhic), or we must suppose that the words in question 
were pronounced (though not written) as monosi/llahles. 
Each mode of explanation beiiig conjectural, it might be 
thought, at first sight, that as much might be said for one 
as for the other. But this is not the case. No real 
analogies &om usage, either ancient or modem, can, as far 
as I am aware, be alleged for such an entire disregard of 
position as Bentley's theory requires. But, on the other 
hand, there are many analogies both frofa the written 
Latin, and from the later spoken Latin preserved to us in 
the Romance languages, which strongly confirm the belief 
that isti, ipsae, &c., were shortened by the absorption of 
one syllable, and were virtually monosyllables. 

§ 12. Before looking to these analogies, let us see tohat 
is the kind of syllahle we reqmre, in order to meet the 
exigencies at once of metre and of natural emphasis, in 
the lines we are considering. Take the last of the lines 
above quoted (in which horms, see E, is a monosyllable), 
and after reading the verse in its own context, it will 
readily be seen that there is an entire absence of any thing 
like emphasis on ille ; and that if we read * le h'on vir ' 
we shall satisfy at once metre and natural emphasis. But 
in 395 the very contrary is the case. To- read there 
^Le sonmivm would, though satisfactory as to metre, be 
utterly opposed to the requirements of sense. Taking 
the passage in connexion with its context we see at once 
what is the emphasis required : 

Tu, quantus quantu's, nil nisi sapientia es : 
IV som/nium. 

The same argument might be applied mutatis mutandis to 
a number of other passages, and the residt would still be 
the same, that we should be led simply by an exatninatio 
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}f Terence's text to suppose that ille, iste^ ipse, sometimes 
iropped the last syllable (viz. when the word is emphatic 
ind therefore paroxytone), sometimes dropped the first 
yllable when the word is unemphatic and proclitic *. 

§ 13. Now this alternate absorption of the penultima 
nd the ultima is precisely what we know must have taken 
ilace at some time or oth» in spoken Latin. I say we 
BOW it, because we see proof of it both in Italian and 
''rench. From ille emphatic we have in French the 
•ersonal pronoun il ; from ille unemphatic and proclitic 
re have the definite article * le,* * la.' And so in Italian 
re have from ille both II and Lo (as in II Signor and 
to Spasimo) ; and though iste is generally represented by 
^^lesto (i. e. ecce istum, compare note on eccum 260), yet 
e find also the shortened form sto sta (for questo questa) 
i the phrase sia mcmi, * this morning,' and in ' stesso ' = 
turn ipsum, . 

§ 14. We may add that for the absorption of the ultima 
ille we may find ample analogies even in the written 
itin, as nec'ior neqiie, ae for atque, ni for nisi, tarn (in 
riy vmters) for tojnen, due for duce^fac for face, die for 
ze. In the same way svoe and neve become seu and 
tf / hice (this one here) becomes hie, hance, h<me, and 
& like ; qui non and quid non (or rather perhaps qui tie 
i quid ne : see note on ne and non, 539) are abbreviated 
guin ; tacenne, ais^ne, videsne, &c., to taeen, ain, viden, 
e instances of the opposite process, viz. absorption of 

Tbe term proclitic is applied to such words as are closely con- 
ned in pronunciation with the word that follows them, and which 
irdiiigly lose their accent as independent words. Sach are pre- 
tfox&s when they precede the nonn with which they are con- 
ctecL And these proclitics often merged into one word with 
r case ; thus from pro facto arose pr^ificto (see note on 893) ; from 
•o on in loco, iUco; from ex tempulo, extemplo* So in the later 
jB of the language db ante passed into avant, de mane into It. 
and Pr. Demain; de hara in ab ante into Fr. 'dor^navant.' 

a2 
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an mitial syllable, are more rajre, because such syllables are 
generally accented. One absolute instance we have indeed 
of ^Ivm for illwm in tbe compound ElVum for ec'Vum, i. e. 
ecce ilhim, with which compare eceum = ecce emn. We 
may add that iam (disyllable, see note on 184) became 
jam, Ehem became JEm; Dei, Di, ei, i (see note on 23 5). 
On the other hand such phrases as (jper) cddem JPolhicis \ 
becoming successively Mdepol, JEd'pol, and q>ol; cedem 
Castoris, ecastor; mdem Cereris, eoere^ while they have 
something in common with the words we are now con- 
sidering, do not really run on all fours with them. 

§ 15. All these analogies, then, serve to confirm the 
inference which we had first founded upon the exigencies 
of Terence's own writings ; and fortified by these we may 
venture to read ille as iV in ver. 395 and 72 ; as 'Ze in 
ver, 476 ; iatio as ^stic, isti as ^8ti in ver. 15 ; ipsm in ver. 
656 as ^p8<B, or more probably by assimilation 984B. 
[Comp. It. Esso for ipaumy Stesso for istum ipsvm,'] 

§ 16 D. In the following lines there is an apparent 

violation of metre, but apparent only, as final s was, as is 

'Well knowU) all but a litera muta, and was ofben actually 

so. (See note on 394, and below Part iii. p. xxviii.) 

429. liispicere iubeo et moneo quid facto usiis sit. 
839. Exporge frontem. SciHcet ita tempttsfert. 

§ 17. We may pass now to the next class of words, oJ 
which the foUowii^ may serve as specimens : 

E a. 899. Modo ut nunc est, quaeso. Yt quisque audi 
uolt esse, itast. 
239. Laba^cit. tmum hoc habeo : uide si satis placet. 
450. Pol baud paternum istuc dedisti. Videlicet. 

73. Studet par referre, praesens absensque idem erit. 
900. Student facere : in adparando consumunt diem. 

^ For the historical significance of this form see note on 289. 
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890. Occidunt me quideniy dum nimis sanctas nuptias. 
803. Non aequom dicis. Non ? Nam uettis uerbimi 
hoc quidemst. 

p. 736. Dempsi metum omnem : haec magis sunt hominis. 
I Ceterum. 
639. Tacet, quor non Indo hunc aliquantisper ? melius 
est. 

y. 822. Signa insunt, ex qtUbus coniectura facile fit. 
924. lubet firater ? ubi is est ? tun lubes hoc, D^mea P 
914. Ego lepidus ineo gratiam. tube nunciam. 
154. Yolo scire atque hominem conuenire, si dptid 
forumst. 

8. 768. Senea noster. quid fit? quid tu es tristis? Oh 
scelus. 
890. Occidimt me quidem, dum nimis sanctas nuptias. 
673. JDomi uirginem tarn grindem, dum cogn^tus hinc. 
760. Domus sumptuosa : adul^scens luxu perditus. 
145. Tamen uix humane patitur : uerum si augeam. 
154. Volo scire atque hominem conuenire si 'dpud 
forumst. 

I have distributed 'the above examples into four classes 
of words, in which the characteristic consonants are re- 
spectively Dentals (D and T) ; Gutturals (Q- and C) ; 
Labials (B and F) ; and Liquids. 

With regard to these words, again, we have the same 
choice as before, viz. either to explain every thing (if ex- 
planation it can be called) by saying that positionis vis 
cessaf, and that in ver. 900 student followed by facere is 
to be scanned as having two short syllables ; or be content 
witK less sweeping but safer conclusions, based upon facts 
presented by the language itself, both as written, and as 
by inference we gather it was spoken. 
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§ 18. The facts that can be so established point to 
three distinct ways in which such words as are noticed 
above would become monosyllabic in pronunciation. First, 
by absorption of the last and unaccented syllable, as in 
tam for tamen (so written in Plautus), Bat for satis (see 
many other instances cited in § 14). And as regan 
class 8, generally, it is probable that, a^ a rule, the las 
and imaccented syllable was dropped as in * hon ' for honus^ 
* dom^ for donms; but that in such words as senex am 
domiy aadvoloy where the balance of the syllables is revers* 
that thej^*^ rather than the second of the vowels wi 
suppressed, and the words read as S*nea, IXmif V^lo, or ^Zo 
(Compare malo, nolo, and our own * I'll,' * You'll,' for * ] 
will,' * You will.') Secondly, by dropping a short vowe 
as in senex, probably pronounced s'nex. Thirdly, by ab 
sorption of a central consonant, as in quidem pronounced 
qu^em (see note on 899) ; tacet pronounced taity and th 
like. Of the two first modes of abbreviation, which cm 
scarcely be considered open to dispute, enough has bee: 
already said. The following additional analogies may b 
adduced in support of the third. 

§ 19. Take the class of gutturals for an example, anl 
the first word that occurs above, viz. magis. We find t 
in written Latin appearing first as mage (see note on 394 
and then in composition as ma, as in m^lo = m^is vo 
Tracing the same word further down the stream, we fi 
it appearing as mai in Italian, as mais in French. And 
following this hint we take a somewhat wider view 
these languages, we quickly find evidence in abuixdan< 
that both the gutturals, G and C, and the dentals, D and 
were peculiarly liable to absorption in the mouths of La 
speaking peoples, when standing, as they do above^ betw< 
two vowels. 

Witness the following words, first, with central guttura 
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LATIN. 


ITAUAN. 


FBSKOH. 


Angnsta (civitas) 


Aosta 




Augustus (mensis) 




Aout 


Castigare 




Chatier (Chastise) > 


Colligere 


CogUere 


CueilHr 


Cogitare 


Coitare 




Digitus 


Dito 


Boigt (g muet) 


Fi^dufl 


Friddo 


Fioid 


Fragilis 


FraUe 


(Eng. Frail) 
Flairer (Eng. Flare) 


Flagrare 




Gigant(em) 




G^nt (E. Giant) 


Integer 


Intero 


Entier (E. Entire) 


LegaliR 


Leale 


Loyal 


ligare 


Liare 


Lier 


liigeris 


(Prov. Liere) 
Maestro 


Loire 


Magister 


Maitre 


Negare 




Nier (De-f»y) 


l^r 


Nero 


Noir 


Nigellum 


NieUo 


Nielle (L e. smut in com) 


Pagensis 


P&ese 


Pfeya 


Be^ina 


Beina 


Seine 


Figritia 


(Sp. Pereza) 


Paresae 


Ti^B^ta 


Trenta 


Trente. 



The absorption of C is hpwever mncli less common, and 
is almost confined to French, in which from iacereyfacere, 
dicere, j^lacere, reducere^ we have tai/re^fai/re, dire, j[>laire, 
reduire (It. ridurre = reducer e), and fix)m despicere. Old 
Fr. despire. 

§ 20. Applying now the same argument to the dentals 
— as we have in written Latin es for edis (esum for edatm), 
guasi for mtade-n, Epol (see § 14) for Edepol, so do we 
find in the later spoken Latin quomodo becoming It. Como, 
Pr- Comme ; I^adus becoming It. Po ; vado becoming vo ; 
credo, creo (Poetice) ; radii, rai ; video, veo; and vide, 
f>e ! ' Look ! ' Of words that may be traced still farther, 
we have in Spanish and French, firom Badius, Bayo, and 
JBai (Eng. Bay, as a colour) ; firom Cadere, Goer, and Choir; 
from audvre (It. XJdire), oir, and ouvr ; ^jn. alaudere, 
Prov. chmre, Fr. clore, with part, clos (Eng. close) ; from, 
crudelis, Prov. Fr. and Eng. Cruel ; from fasUdium, Sp. 
SmHo^ ; from, judicem (Judeai), juez, and juge ; from 

> For the change in Spanish of initial F into H see note on 167 h. 
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fides, fe (as in auto-da-fe, i. e. * Act of Faith '),foi; from 
laudare, looTf and loueri Lastly, with It. Madonna {mea 
Domimi)^ popularly shortened into *Monna,' we may 
compare our o^im Madam, which is of the same origin, 
abbreviated to Ma'am. (Compare note on Chratvs^ 270.) 

§ 21. All these analogies serve strongly to confirm what 
on other grounds we should have conjectured, that in the 
classes of words represented by E a and E P^ the abbrevia- 
tion required is to be effected by dropping the contained 
consonant, whether Guttural or Dental. 

The same principle will probably apply to E y, after 
the analogy of quis for quihus, which. appears even in the 
written Latin. 

§ 22. The various classes of words hitherto brought 
under consideration, do not altogether exhaust the appa- 
rent violations of ordinary metrical rule which will be met 
with in the following play. But the instrument of which 
we have made use to mtaster the difficulties already 
enumerated will, it will be fomid, serve other needs as 
they may aris^. It is hardly necessary however for me to 
say that, in this brief Introduction, I have not attempted 
to write a complete treatise on Comic Metres, or even on 
the leading Comic Metre, the Iambic Senarius. Of the 
objects which I have had in view, one will have been 
attained, if what I have written enables the student of 
Terence to recognize order in the midst of apparent dis- 
order, and to read the text that follows with something 
like the time and accent marked by ^ Flaccus, son of 
Claudius,' for the actors of the Play more than 2000 
years ago. But the chief aim of this portion of my work 
will be defeated unless the reader carry away with him 
.from the discussion of these comparatively trivial matters 
some truths concerning the ' Pathology of the Latin LanJ 
^age,' as it has been happily termed, which will give 
jfresh interest to the study both of its written monumentsJ 
and of its living representatives, the Eomance Languages 
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spoken in Southern Europe to this day. And as a fur- 
ther contribution to this end * I subjoin the two f6llow- 
ing Tables, in which are summed up, bj the greatest 
authority ' on this particular subject, the various changes 
to which the Latin vowels and the Latin consonants 
respectively are subject, in the three most important 
representatives of those languages, the Italian, the 
Spanish, and the French 

VOWEL CHANGES •• 



CONSONANT CHANGES t. 



A 

E(long) 
-(short) 
- (in position) 
I (long) 

(short) 

(in position) 
Oloog 

short 

(in position) 
7 long 

short 

in position 
AE 
OE 
AV 



ITALXAK. 


SPANISH. 


FEENCH. 


a 
e 
ie 

e 
i 


a 
e 
ie 
e, ie 


a 
oi, e 

e 
ie 

i 


e 


e 


eoi 


e 


ei 


e 


o 





eu, 


no 


ue 


eu, 





one 


o 


u 


u 


a 


o 


O, XL 


o, ou 





0, 


0, ou 


ie, e 


e, ie 


ie, e 


e 


e 


e 














XTALIAK. 


SPANISH. 


L 
M 

n" 


l(r) ^ 

n + 
n(I) 


1 (U, r) 

m 

n + 

n(l) 


R 


r (1. d) 


r(I) 


T 
D 


t, d (tt) 
d 


d(t) 
dt 


S 


8 (SCi) 


8(X) 


CA 
CI 


c, g Jcc) 


g(c) 

z 

qu, g 
9. q 

V 

gt 


av 
avi 

GA 
GI 

J 


qu 

qu, ch, 6 

gf 

g' + 
g'J 


p 

B 

F 

v 


p(pp) 
V (b, bb) 

f 
V (b, t) 


b 

b 

f,b, ▼ 

v,t 


— 


— 


— 



PSENCH. 

1, u, (r) 

m 

nasal, i.e. mute 

11(2) 

nasal 

r(l) 

f(t) 
t(d) 



g» i» chf 

9 

8,1 

qu, c, (g) 
9>q 

gjit 

1 

g't 
J 

V 
V, t 

f 

▼ + 
f 

* This Table applies to the vowels of accented syllables only. See abore, $ 9. 
The changes of vowels in unaccented syllables are too various to be reduced 
under any general law. 

t This Table refers not to initial Consonants, but to contained or internal Con- 
sonants, and there is a second line added in some cases for final Consonants. 
Initial Consonants are with few exceptions unchanged. The mark t in the 
above column indicates the absorption or loss of a letter. 

^ The Editor hopes he may he allowed this opportunity to say one 
word as to a work already advertised as in preparation for the Fress^ 
viz. a comparative Word-Book of the Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
French Ijangnages. As he will he occupied, Deo preesente, yet for 
wme time in completing and carrying through the press the work 
innoonced on the first page of this volume, he is ohliged to postpone 
for the present at least the publication of the dictionary in question. 

* Diez, whose W&rterbuoh, and Orammatik der BomamicTusn 
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CHANGES OF CONSONANTS IN COMBINATION. 



BXAICPLBS. 


• 


ITAIilAK. 


Alter, Altare 


L with Const. 


1 


See Diez, Gram. i. 194 


LR 


rr 


Vet(ii)lu8 


TL 


chi 


Claras, Clavis 


CL (initial) 


chi 


Aiiric(u)la, Apic(u)la 


(internal) 


cchi, gli 


Olacies 


GL initial 


ghi 


Teg(n)la 


internal 


ggbi 


Flaga, plenns 


PL initial 


• 
Pi 


Soop(u)lus 


internal 


VVh gU 


BlaBQ)he)inare 


BL initial 


hi 


Blblia 


internal 


bbi 


Elamma 


PL initial 


fi 


Sim(n)lare 


ML 


mbr 


Nom(i)nnre 


MN 


— 


Mem(o)rare 


MR 


mbr 


Coinitem (Eng. Count) 


MT 


nt 


Pon(e)re 


NR 


rr 


Insula, Dorsum 


NS, RS 


s 


Antecessor (Ancestor) 


SR 


— 


Angostia 


ST 


sc' 


Patrem, Matrem 


TR,DR 


tr, dr 


Laxare 


CS i. e. X 


ss, sc' 


Lectus 


CT 


tt 


Man(du)care, Yindicare 
Car(i;care 


NC 


r^ 


RC 


re 


Silyat(l)cus 


TC,DC 


g'g' 


Eascis (-cuius) 


SCc, i . 


sc' 


I>esignare(87)yStagnum 


GN 


gn 


Flangere 


NGe,i 


ng', gn 


Capsa 


PS 


ss 


Scnptura 


PT 


tt 


Absolyere 


BS 


ss 


Dub(i)tare 


BT 


tt 



1 

Idr 
j(ll,ch) 

u a, ch) 

j, 11, ch 

giai) 
11 a» ch) 

j, 11, ch 

bl 

11 

11 

mbl 

mbr 

mbr 

nd 

ndr, m 

(str) 

z, z 

dr 

X, s,j 

ch, ct, t 

ly 

rg 

j 
5, z, X 

n, m 

ng,n 

s(x) 

t, ut 

s, bs 

ud 



FBEKOH. 
U 

udr 
il 
d 
il 

gl 
il 

Pl 
U 

bl 

bl 

fl 

mbl 

m, mm 

mbr 

mt, nt 

ndr (nr) 

8 

str, tr 

ss 

ir, r 

iss, ss, X 

it, t, ct 

ng' ch 

g»ch 

sc, 88 

gn, in 
ng', in 

iss 

t 
8, ba 

d,t 



Note. — ^L and the other Liquids are ^ often inserted 
euphonia catisa in Eomance words. Diez instances It, 
Fiaccola ^^Jlaccola, for Latin f acuta ; Sp. Espliego fix)in 
spica; Fr. Enclume &om Incudem, M too is inserted 



S^achen, are the two rich mines to which I have been indebted for 
most of the data of this discussion. The subject of Terentian Metres 
generally is very fully and ably treated by Parry in his Introduction 
to the edition of Terence in the Bibliotheca Classica* 
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before Labials, as in It. Strambo from stratus ; Fr. Em- 
brun (JSImrodtmum), [Compare ettmho beside citho, 
sambucus, an elder tree, beside sahueus, limjpidus beside 
liquidus,'] N often comes in before Dentals and Ghitturals, 
as in It. Lontra &om lutra^ an otter ; Sp. Fonzona from 
potionem ; Ninguno from nee tmum ; Fr. Jongleur from 
joculoitor. [Compare centttm, linquo, franffo, with 
hcarov, X€tira),and (re)licttwi; Pprjry-'Vv/JLi^ hreeh-en (break), 
9Jid Jrae-tum; aadjmdo yrith JlsstMn, i. e.Jtd-sum, Sanscr. 
bhid, &c.] So JReddere (see note on 61), with its 
paronyms, becomes Bendere, rendiTy rendre, &c. Lastly, 
K is often inserted afber another Consonant, as from 
hetonica (Fr. Betoine, Eng. Betony), It. Brettonica, Sp. 
Bretonica ; fix)m funda^ Fr. Fronde, whence * La Fronde,' 
as the name of the Party of the People early in the reign 
of Lonis XIV., and the more modem * frondeur * of one 
who is always * having a sling' at somebody or some- 
thing. 



PART III. 



It only remains that I should say a few words as to the 
Text adopted in this Edition, and the Notes appended 
to it. 

§ 2. The Text is that of Fleckeisen, the most recent of 
the German editors. This I have followed ahnost with- 
out alteration from first to last, the only exceptions being 
one or two lines ^ in which a slight alteration of the re- 
ceived punctuation appeared to be of importance to interpre- 
tation. The chief reason for selecting this Text was the 
fact of its embodying all the improvements in orthography, 
for which scholars are indebted mainly to Lachmann and 

^ See notes on 517, 600, 964. 
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Bitschl. Many of these have been separately noticed *, as 
occasion served, in the notes appended to this volume. 
And the only point which need be remarked on here is, 
the retention of the older termination -os and -om, for -tw 
and 'twiy wherever that termination is preceded by u. 
Thus euos, 3Uom, tuos^ guom^ will be found side by side 
with meuB^ tonus, cum. It is interesting to find even in 
, 60 minute a matter as thi^ an example of the Way in 
which the language now spoken in Italy, and the older 
written language of the Eomans, throw light the one 
upon the other. ^ For while the oldest monuments of that 
written language show that the termination in (s or m) 
was that of the primitive type, and in many words, such as 
those above noticed, was retained even to a late period of 
the language, so do we find evidence in the prevailing ter- 
mination in of Italian nouns (Buono, Tempo, Duomo, 
and the rest), that the Zmyzwj loolgcms retained in the 
mouths of the people that original form even to the last. 

§ 3. In the Notes appended to this play, I have 
carried out the same principles which I followed in a 
previous work, but in a form to suit the needs of more 
advanced students than those whom then I had in vievsr. 
In the execution of my task I have not thought^ myself 
justified in appropriating to my own use the labours of 
recent English editors in the same field. This is my only 
reason for making so little reference as I have to the 
edition of Terence by Mr. Parry in the Bibliotheca 
Glassica. This book I read with much interest some time 
since, and to it therefore I have probably been uncon- 
sciously indebted, and that not unfrequently, in the course 
of the following pages. Of the G-erman editions, that 
which I have found most useful is that of StaUbamn, 

^ See notes on 28 h, 88 h, 128, 211, 879, 898, 452 0, 586, 606, 667, 
788, 860. 
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famishing as it does a compendium of the principal com- 
mentaries, from that of Donatus downwards. The Notes, 
chiefly quotations from Latin authors, which I have de- 
rived from that source, are distinguished by the letter (S.). 
§ 4. I must not conclude without acknowledging the 
great obligation I am under to the Provost of Eton for 
the many valuable suggestions which I have received from 
him wlule carrying this book through the press. To 
adopt (jpa/rce mutata) the concluding words of this play — 

si quaprdpter mprudentiam 
minus uiderem, nee satis oaute si qua forte stdtuerem^ 
Juiec reprendere et corrigere et obsectmdare in locOj 
is fnihi, qui pSsset, praesens, semper auxiliofuit. 

£ton« November 20, 1863. 



^ ERRATA ET ADDENDA. 



Page 49, line 16. After ' Etruscus ' add * So heHemw impUes an 
older form hen (= x^^O ^or Am.* 
Page 78, line 22. For «Dug. WSrkebnch* read *IMez, WSrterbnch.* 
Page 91, line 22. For ' this last ' read ' that of Suetonius aboTe.' 
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NHD (Neu Hoch Deutsch). Modem High German. 

0. Fr. Old French. 

Ov. Met. Ovid's Metamorphosed (Selections from, with 
Enghsh Notes, &c.) E. P. Williams. Eton. 1862. 

Parry (E.), Publii Terentii Afri ComoBdiae Sex. Whit- 
taker and Co. London. 1867. 

Pg. Portuguese. 

Prov. Provencal. 
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1848. Williams and Norgate. London. 

S. StaUbaum's Terence. Leipsic. 1880. 

Sp. Spanish. 



p. TERENTI 



A D E L P H I, 



ORAECA • MENANDRV • ACTA • LVDIS • FVNE- 
RALIBVS • LVCIO • AEMILIO • PAVLO • QVOS 
PECERE • Q • FABIVS • MAXVMVS • P • CORNE- 
LIVS • AFRICANVS • EGERE • L • ATILIVS 
PEAEN • L • AMBIVIVS • TVRPIO • MODOS 
FECIT • FLACCVS • CLAVDI • TIB • SERRANIS 
TOTA • FACTA • SEXTA • M • CORNELIO • CE- 
THEGO • L • GALLO • COS 



A 



C. SVLPICI APOLLINAEIS PEEIOCHA. 

DuiSb cum haberet D^lnea adulesefctulos, 

Dst Micioni &£tii adoptandum Aeschinum, 

Sed Ct&iphonein rfitinet. hune cithariatriae 

Lepoie captum siib dvtro ac tristi patre 

Frat4r celabat A^chinuB : Ituu&m rei S 

Ex Jrdtre ia eese ix&nMterehai, : d^nique 

Fidicinam lenoni ^ripit. uitiAoerat 

Idem ASschimii ciuem Atticuu paop4iDulam 

Fid^mqne dederat h^c sibi nxorem fi^e. 

Dem4a iui^are, gHwiter ferre : ta6x tamen, lo 

Yt n^tas patefacta eeb, ducit A^chinus 

YitUtam, potitiur Ct6iipho eitharistriam. 



.PERSONAK 

* MICIO SENEX 
DEMEA SENEX 
8ANN10 LENO 
AESCHINVS ADYLESCENS 
8YRVS SEEYOS 
CTESIPHO ADYLESCENS 
SOSTRATA MATRONA 
CANTHAfiA NYTRIX 
GETA SERYOS 
HEGIO SENEX 
PAMPHILA VIRGO 
DROMO SERYOS. 
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PROLOGVS. 

Postquam poeia sensit scriptnram suam « 

Ab iniquis obseru^ et aduorsarios 

Eapere in peiorem partem quam acturi sumus : 

Indicio de se«e ipse erit, uos iudiees, 

Laudi]g ( an uitio diici id factum opdrteat. ^ 

Synapothnescontes Diphili eomoedi^st : 

Eam C<5mmorienti8 Plautus fecit fabulam. 

In Graeca adnleecens est, qui lenoni ^ripit 

Meretricem in prima fabula: eum Plautus locum 

Eeliquit integrum, eum hie locum sumpsit sibi 10 

In Ad^lphos, uerhum.d6 uerbo expressum ^xtulit. 

Eam nds acturi sumus nouam : pemdscite 

Furtiiimne factum existumetis an locum 

Keprensum, qui praeteritus neglegentiast. 

Nam quod isti dicunt maliuoli, homines ndbilis 1 5 

Eum &liutare adsidueque una scribere : 

Quod illi malediotum u6mens esse existumant, 

Eam latidem hie ducit maxumam, qu^[i illis placet, 

Qui nobis uniuorsis et populo placent^ 

Quorum dpera in beUo, in dtio, in negdtio, 20 

Suo quisque tempore usust sine superbia. 

Dehinc ne ^xpectetis ai^mentum fabulae : 

Senes qui primi uenient,^i partem aperient, 

In agendo partem ost^ndent. facite aequanimitas 
• * * * * 

Poetae ad scribendum augeat indiistriam. 25 
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4 ADELPHL [I. i. 26— 55. 



ACTVS I. 

, Micio. 

Storix. non reoiit hac nocte a cena A^schinus 

Neque seruoioiTim qtdsquam, qui aduorsum ieraat, 

Brof^cto hoc iiere dicunt : si absis lispiam, 

[Aut ubi si cesses] etienire ea satius est 

Quae in te uxor dicit [et quae in animo cogitat] 30 

Irata quam ilia quae parentes propitii. 

Yxor, si cesses, alit te amare cdgitat 

Aut tete amari aut potare atii]ie anuaQjcShseq^- 

[Et tibi bene esse, soli sibi quom sit male.] 

Ego quia non rediit filius quae c<5gito ! 35 

Quibus nunc sollicitor rebus ! ne aut ille dlserit 

Aut ceciderit aliqua dtque aliquid praefregerit. 

Vah, quemquamne hominem . in animum instituere aut 

sibi 
Pardre quod sit carius quam ipse 6st sibi ! 
Atque ex me hie natus n6n est, sed fratre ^x meo. 40 

Dissimili is studiost iam inde ab adulescentia. 
Ego banc clementem uitam urbanam atque 6tium 
Sectitus sum et, quod fortunatum isti putant, 
Yx6rem numquam habui. ille contra haec omnia 
Ruri agere uitam : semper parce ac duriter 45 

Se habere : uxorem duxit : nati f ilii 
Duo : inde ego hunc maidrem adoptaui mihi : 
Eduxi a paruolo, hdbui, amaui pr6 meo ; 
In eo me oblecto : s61um id est cartim mihi. 
Ille tit item contra me habeat facio sedulo : 50 

Do, praetenriitto : n6n necesse habeo 6mnia 
Pro me6 iure agere : pdstremo, alii cldnculum 
Patres quae faciunt, quae fert adulescentia, 
Ea n6 me celet c6nsuefeci filium. 
Nam qui mentiri aut fallere insuerit patrem, 55 



I. ii. 56—90.] ADELPHI. 6 

Fratiddre tanto m^s audebit c^teros. 

Pudore et liberalitate liberos 

Eetin^re satius 6sse credo qudm metu. 

Haec fratri mecum non conueniunt n6que placent. 

Yenit ad me saepe cldmans * quid agis, Micio ? 60 

fiu^ perdis adulesc^ntem nobis ? qudramat? / y' 

Quor pdtat ? quor tu his r^bus sumptum sdggeris ? ,/^'^/ ] 

Vestitu nimio indulges : nimium inlptus es.*' ' ^ 

Nimium ipsest durus praeter aequomque et bonum : 

Et errat longe mea quidem sententia, ,65 

Qui inperium credat grduius esse aut stdbilitis, 

Yi qu6d fit, quam illud qu6d amicitia aditingitur. 

Mea sic est ratio et sic animum induce meum : 

Mal6 coaetus qui suom officitim facit, 

Bum id rescitum iri credit, tantisp^r pauet : 70 

Si sp^rat fore clam, rdrsum ad ingenitim redit. 

Ille quern beneficio adiiingas ex animd facit, 

Studet par Ireferre, pra^sens absensque idem erit. 

Hoc pdtriumst, potius cdnsuefacere filium 

Sua spdnte recte facere quam aliend metu :^ 75 

Hoc pater ac dominus interest : hoc qui nequit, 

Fateatur nescire inperare liberis. 

Sed estne hie .ipisus, de quo agebam ? et c6rte is est. 

Xescld quid tristem uideo : credo iam, tit solet, 

lurgabit. saluom te Aduenire, Demea, 80 

Gaudemus. 

Demea. Micio. . . • ■ 

De. Ehem opportune : te ipsum quaerito. 
IB, Quid tristis es ? De, Hogds me P ubi nobis Aes- 

chinus^ ? 
Scin iam quid tristis 6go sim ? Mi, Dixin h6c fore? 
Quid fecit ? De, Quid ille f6cerit ? quem neque pudet ' 
Quicqudm, nee metuit quemquam, neque legem putat 85 
Tenere se ullam. nam ilia quae antehac facta sunt 
Omitto : modo quid designauit ? Mi, Quid nam id est ? 
De. Forfs ecfregit atque in aedis inruit 
Alienas : ipsum ddminum atque omnem familiam . . 

Mulcauit usque ad m6rtem : eripuit mulierem * 90 - 



e ADELPHI. [I. ii. 91— 1:9. 

Quam amabat .clamant dmnes indignissume 
Factum esse : hoc aduenienti quot mibi, Micio, 
Dix^re ! in orest 6mni popolo. denique, 
Si cdnferendum ex^mplumst, non fratrem uidet 
Eef dare operam ruri parcum ac sdbrium ? 95 

Nullum htHus simile factum, haec quom illi, Micio, 
Died, tibi dico : tti ilium corrumpi' sinis. 
Mi. Homine inperito numquam quicquam iniustiust. 
Qui nisi quod ipse f<Scit nil recttim putat. 
De, Quorsum_.igtuc ? Mi. Quia tu, Demea, haec male 
itidicas. 100 

Non est flagitium, mihi crede, adulescentulum 
Scortari, neque potare : non est : neque foris 
Ecfringere. haec si n^que ego neque tu fecimus, 
Non. silt egestas facere nos. tu nunc tibi 
Id laudi ducis, qu6d turn fecisti inopia ? 105 

Initiriumst : nam si esset unde id fieret, 
Facer^mus. et ilium tu tuom, si esses homo, ^ 
Sineres nimc facere, dum per aetatem licet, 
Potitis quam, ubi te expectatum eiecisset foras, 
Ali^niore aetate post faceret tamen. 110 

De. Pro luppiter, tu homo idigis me ad insaniam. 
Non est flagitium facere haec adulescentulum ? Mi. Ah, 
Ausctilta, ne me obtundas de hac re saepius. 
Tuom filiiim dedisti adoptandum mihi : 
Is mens est factus : siquid peccat, Demea, ilj 

Mihi peccat : ego illi maxumam partem feram. 
Obsdnat, potat, diet unguenta : de meo ; 
Amat : dabitur a me argentum, dum erit cdmmodum. 
Vbi non erit, fortasse excludettir foras. 
Foris ecfregit : r^stituentur ; discidit 120 

Vest^m : resarcietur. et (dis gratia) 
Est tinde haec fiant, 6t adhuc non molesta sunt. 
Postremo aut desine aut cedo quemuis arbitrum : 
Te plura in hac re peccare ostendam. De. Ei mihi, 
Pater esse disce ab illis, qui uer6 sciunt. 12a 

Mi. Nattira tu illi pdter es, consiliis ego. 
De. Tim c6nsulis quicquam ? Mi. Ah, si pergis, dbiero. 
De. Sicine agis ? Mi. An ego tdtiens de eadem re audiam ? 
De. Ciiraest mihi. Mi. Et mihi ctiraest. uerum, D6inea. 



II. i. 130—159.] ADELPHI. 7 

Ouremus aequlun ut^rque partem : tu ^terum, 130 

Ego item altermn. nam ctirare ambos pr6pemodum 

Bepdscere iUumst quern dedistL De. Ah, Mido. 

Mi, Mill! sic uidetur. De, Quid istio? tibi si isttiq placet, 

ProMndat perdat pereat, nil ad me attinet. 131> 

lam si uerbum ullum pdstbac . ^ ML Bursum, D^mea, 

Irascere ? De. An non cr^dis ? repeton qu^ dedi ? 

Aegrest : alienus ndn sum : si obsto . . em, desino. 

Ynlim uis Curem, euro, et est dis grdtia, 

Quom ita tit uolo est ; iste tuos ipse sentiet 

Posterius i nolo in ilium graUius dicere. 140 

Mi, Nee nil neque omnia haic sunt quae dicit : tamen 

Non nil molesta haec stint mihi : sed ostendere 

Me aegre pati illl ndlui : natti itast homo : 

Quom pldco, aduorsor s^dulo et det^rreo ; 

Tamen uix humane pititur : uerum si aiigeam 146 

Aut etiam adiutor sim 6ius'iracundiae, 

Insaniam profecto cum illo. etsi Aesohinus 

Non ntiUam in hac re nobis facit initiriam. 

Quam hie ndn amauit m^retricem ? aut quoi ndn dedit 

Aliquid ? postremo ntiper (credo iam 6mnium 150 

Taed^bat) dixit u611e uxorem dticere. 

SperaCam iam deferuisse adulesc^ntiam : 

Gaud^bam. ecce autem de integro : nisi quidquid est 

Yolo scire atque hominem c<5nuenire, si dpud forumst. 



ACTVS II. 

SiJ^Nio. Aeschhtts. (Paemeno. psalteia..) 

Sa, Ob^ecro, populares, ferte misero atque innocenti 
auxilium : ^ 155 

Siibuenite inopi. Ae, Otiose, nunciam ilico hie consiste. 

Quid respectas ? nil periclist : ntimquam, dum ego adero, 
Mc te tanget. 

Sa, Ego istam inuitis dmnibus. 

Aje, Quamquamst scelestus, ndn committet hddie umquam 
iterum ut uapulet. 



8 ADELPHL [II. i. 160—180. 

So, A^schine, audi, 116 te ignarum fuisse dicas medrum 

morum, 160 

L6no ego sum. Ae. Scio. Sa. At ita, ut usquam fiiit 

fide quisquam optuma. 
Td quod te posterius purges, hdnc iniuridm mihi nolle 
Factam esse, huius non fdciam. crede hoc, ego meum ius 

p^rsequar : 
Neque tu uerbis sdlues umquam, qu(5d mihi re male 

feceris. 
!N^6ui ego uostra haec ' noUem factum : dabitur ius iuran- 

dum, indignum 165 

Te 6sse iuiuria hdc', indignis quom egomet sim acceptus 

modis. 
Ae, Abi prae strenue &o foris aperi. Sa. C^terum hoc 

nifi facis. 
Ae, I intro nunciam. 8a. At enim non sinam. Ae. Ac- 
cede illuc, Parmeno : 
Nimium istoc abisti: hie propter h^c adsiste: em, sic 

uolo. 
Caue nunciam oculos & meis oculis qu<5quam demoness 

tuos, 17W 

"Ne mdra sit, si innuerim, quin pugnus cdntinuo in mala 

ha^reat. 
Sa. Isttic uolo ergo ipsum ^xperiri. Ae. Em, s^rua: 

omitte mulierem. 
Sa. O indignum facinus. Ae. Xisi caues, geminibit. 

Sa. Ei miserd mihi. 
Ae. 'Non innueram : uerum in istam partem p6tius peccatd 

tamen. 
I nlinciam. Sa. Quid h6c reist? regnumne, A^schine, 

hie tu p<5ssides ? 175 

Ae. Si pdssiderem, omatus esses ex tuis uirttitibus. 
Sa. Quid tibi rei mecumst ? Ae. Nil. Sa. Quid ? nostin 

qui sim ? Ae. Non desidero. 
Sa. Tetigin tui quicquam ? Ae. Si dttigisses, f^rres in- 

forttinium. 
Sa. Qui tibi magis licet meam habere, pro qua ego ar- 

genttim dedi ? 
Eesp6nde. Ae. Ante aedis n6n fecisse erit melius hie 

conuitium : 180 



11. i. 181—205.] ADELPHI. 9 

Kam si molestus p^rgis esse, iam intro abripiere 4tque 

ibi 
Vsque 4d necem opeii^re loris. 8a. L6ris liber ? Ae. Sic 

erit. 
Sa. O hdminem inpumin : hicin libertatem aiunt esse ae- 

quam omnibus ? 
Ae, Si satis iam debacchatus es, leno, atidi si uis nunciam. 
Sa. Egon debacchatus sum alitem an tu in me ? Ae, 

Mitte ista atque ad r6m redi. 185 

Sa, Quam rem ? quo redeam ? Ae. lamne me uis dicere 

id quod ad te d,ttinet ? 
Sa. Cupio, aequi modo aliquid. Ae. Vah, leno iniqua me 

non udlt loqui. 
Sa. Lend simi, pemici^s conmiunis, fiiteor, adulescentiimi, 
Peritirus, pestis : tamen tibi a me ntillast orta iniliria. 
Ae. Nam hercle etiam hoc restat. Sa. Illuc quaeso r^di, 

quo coepisti, A6schrne. 190 

Ae. Minis uiginti td illam emisti ? Sa. Ldquen's. Ae. 

Tibi uortdt male. 
Argenti tantum dabitur. Sa. Quid? si ego tibi illam 

nolo uendere, 
Coges me ? Ae. Minimie. Sa. Namque id metui. 

Ae. N6que uendundam c6nseo, 
Quae liberast : nam ego liberali illam Msero causa manu. 
Nunc uide utfum uis; arg^ntum accipere an catisam // 

meditari tuam. 195" 

Delibera hoc,- dum ego r6deo, leno. Sa. Pr6 supreme 

Ilippiter, 
Minume miror qui insanire occipiunt ex iniuria. 
D<5mo me eripuit, uerberauit : me inuito abduxit meam : 
Hdmini misero plus quingentos cdlaphos infregit mihi. 
Ob malefacta haec tantidem emptam pdstulat sibi trddier. 
Verum enim quando b^ne promeruit, fiat : ' suom ius 

pdstulat. 201 

Age iam cupio, mddo si argentum r^ddat. sed ego hoc 

hariolor : 

Vbi me dixefd dare tanti, ,testis faciet ilico, 
Yendidisse me, de argento sdmnium : * mox : crAs redi.' 
id quoque possum f^rre, modo si rMdat, quamquam in- 
itiriumst. 205 



10 ADEIiPHI, [II. ii. 206—226. 

Veruin cogito id quod reg est: quando eum quaeatum 

occeperis, 
Accipiundq, et mussitaixda initma adulescentiumst. 
Sed nemo dabit : frustra egomet mecum has rationes puto. 



// Stevs. Sankio. 

By, Tace, egomet conueniam ipsum ; cupide acdpiat faxo 

atque etiam 
Bene dicat secum esse actum, quid istuc, Sannio, est quod 

te atidio 210 

Nescio quid eoncertasse cimi ero? Ba, Numquam uidi 

iniquius 
Certationem comparatam, quam haec hodie inter nds fuit : 
Ego uapulando, iUe u^^rberando, usque ambo defessi sumus. 
Sy, Tua culpa. Ba, Quid facerem ? By. Adulescenti 

m<5rem gestum opdrtuit. 
Ba, Qui p<5tui melius, qui hodie usque os praebui ? By, 

Age, scis quid loquar? 215 

Pectiniam in loco neglegere maxumum interdumst lucrum: 

hui, 
Metuisti, si nimc de tuo iure c<5ncessisses paululum 
Atque Mulescenti morigera^^^^, hominum homo stul- 

tissume, 
Ne ndn tibi istuc faeneraret. Ba. Ego spem pretio non 

emo. 
By. Xumquam rem facies: abi, inescare nescis homines, 

Sannio. . 220 

Ba, Creplo istuc melius esse : uerum ego numquam adeo 

astutiis fui, 
Quin quidquid possem mallem auferre pdtius in praesentia. 
^y. Age ndui tuom animtim : quasi iam u^quam tibi sint 

uiginti minae, 
Dum huic obsequare. pra^terea autem te aiunt proficisci 

Cyprum, Ba. Hem. 
By. coemisse hinc quae illuc ueheres multa, nauem eon- 

ductam : hoc scio, - 225 

Animlis tibi pendet. libi illinc spero redieris tamen h6c 

ages. 



/ 



II. iii. 227—267.] ADELPHI. 11 

Sa, Nusquam pedem. peril Wrcle : hac illi spe h(5c inoe- 

perunt. 81/. Timet: 
Ini^i scrupulum hdmini. 8a. O scelera : illtid xude, 
Yt in ipso articulo oppressit. emptae mtilieres 
Compltires et item bine alia quae portd Cyprum. 230 

Nisi eo ad mercatimi uenio, damnum mdxumumst. 
Nunc si hoc omitto ac turn agam ubi illinc rediero, 
Nil 6st ; refrixeiit res : * nunc demtim uenis ? 
Quor passu's ? ubi evas P ' tit sit satius perdere 
Quam aut nunc manere tim diu aut tum persequi. 235 
Sh/. lamne enumerasti id quod ad te rediturdm putes ? 
Sa, Hocine illo dignumst ? biScine incipere Aeschinum ? 
Per oppressionem ut banc mi eripere postulet ? 
S^. Labascit. unum hoc babeo : uide si satis placet : 
Potius quam uenias in periclum, Sannio, 240 

Seru^sne an perdas t(5tum, diuidu<5m face. 
Mind« decem conradet alicunde. Sa. Ei mibi, 
Etiam de sorte nuncy uenio in dubitim miser P 
Pudet nil ? omnis dpntis labefecit mibi : 
Praet^rea colapbis ttiber est tottun caput : ^ 245 

Etiam insuper defrlidet ? nusquam abeo. 8y. Vt lubet : 
Numquid uis quin abeam P Sa, Immo kercle hoc quaesd, 

Syre, 
Yt ut baec sunt acta, p6tius quam litis sequar, 
Meum mibi reddatur, sdltem quanti emptast, Syre. 
Scio te non usum anteb^c amicitia mea : 250 

Memor6m me dices 6sse et gratum. 8y. S6dulo 
Facidm. sed Ctesiphdnem uideo : laetus est 
De amica. Sa, Quid quod te oro ? Sy. Paulisp^r mane. 



Ctebipho. Stbvs. (SAioao.) 

Ct, Abs quiuis bomine, qu6mst opus, benef icium accipere 

gaMeas : 
Yerum 6nim uero id demtim iuuat, si quern a^quomst 

£acere is b^ne facit. 255 

O frater frater, quid ego nunc te lalidem ? satis cert(5 scio : 
Numquam ita magnifice quicqufi,m dicam, id uirtus quin 

super^t tua. 



12 ADELPHI. [II. iv. 258—277. 

Itaque tbiam hanc rem me habere praetor dlios praecipuam 

^feitror, 
Fratrem hdmini nemini esse primarum 4rtium magis 

principem. 
iS^. O Ct^sipho. Ot. O Syre, A^schinus ubist ? 8y, EUum, 

te expect^t domi. Ct. Hem. 260 

Sy» Quid est? Ct. Quid sit? illius 6pera, Syre, nunc 

uilio : festiudm caput, 
Qui ^gn6minia« sibi p6st putauit ^sse prae meo c6mmodo, 
Maledicta, famam, meiim laborem et p^ccatum in se trans- 

tulit: 
Nil p6tis supra, quid n4m foris crepuit? 8y, Mane, 

mane : ipse exit foras. 



AEBCHDrrs. Saottco. Ctesipho. Stevs. 

Ae, Vbist ille sacrileges ? Sa, Me quaerit. numquld nam 

ecfert ? <5ccidi : 265 

Nil uideo. Ae. Ehem opport^e : te ipsum qua^ro : quid 

fit, Ctesipho? 
In tutost omnis res : omitte u6ro tristitiem tuam. 
Ct, Ego illam h6rcle uero omitto, qui quidem te habeam 

fratrem : o mi Aeschine, 
O mi germane : ah uereor coram in ($6 te laudare dmplius, 
Ne id Msentandi magis quam quo habeam gratum faoere 

existumes. 270 

Ab, Age inepte, quasi nunc n6n nonmus n<5s inter nos, 

Ctesipho. 
Hoc mihi dolet, nos s^ro r^scisse ^t paene in eum rem 

locum 
Bedisse, ut si omnes ctiperent nil tibi pdssent auxiliarier. 
Ct. Pud^bat. Ae, Ah, stultitiast istaec, ndn pudor : tam 

obpdruolam 
Bem pa^ne e patria ! turpe dictu. de(5s quaeso ut istaec 

prdhibeant. 275 

Ct, Peccd,ui. Ae. Quid ait tdndeni nobis Sannio? Sy, 

lam mitis est. 
Ab, Ego M forum ibo, ut htinc absoluam : tu intro ad 

illam, Ctesipho. > 



III. i. 278—295.] ABELPHI, 13 

&. Syre, insta. %. Estmus: namque hie properat in 

Cyprum. 8a. Ne tdm quidem : 
Qaamuis etiam maneo dtiosus hie. %. Beddetur: ne 

tkne. 
8a. At ut omne reddat. Sy. Omne reddet : taee mode ac 

sequere hac. 8a. Seqnor. ^ 280 

Ct. Heus heiis, Syre, 8^. Quid est ? (Jt. Obsecro herele 

te, hominem istnm inpurissnmum 
Quam primnm absoluitdte, ne, si magis inritattis siet, 
Aliqua M patrem hoc permdnet atque ego t^m perpetuo 

perierim. 
Stf. Non f iet, bono animo es : tu cum ilia te mtus oblecta 

mterim 
Et l^ctulos iube st^mi nobis 6t parari cetera. 285 

Ego idm transacta re conuortam m^ doiiium cum obs<5nio. 
Ct. Ita quaeso : quando hoc b^ne successit, hilare hunc 

sxmiamtis- £em. 

ACTVS III. 

SOSTEATA. CaNTHAEA. 

So. 6bsecro, mea matrix, quid nunc fiet ? Ga. Quid fiat 

rogas ? 
Hecte edepol spero. 8o, Mode dolores, m^a tu, occipiunt 

pnmulum. 
Ca. lam nunc times, quasi numquam adfueris, numquam 

tute pepereris ? 290 

So. Miseram me, neminem habeo, sola« sumus : Geta 

autem hie n6n adest : 
N6c quem ad obstetricem mittam, n6c qui arcessat 

Aeschinum. 
Ca. P<51 is quidem iam hie aderit : niam numquam linum 

intermittit diem, 
Qmn s6mper ueniat. 8o. Solus mearum miseriarumst 

remedium. 
Ca. ]6 re nata melius fieri baud p6tuit quam factumst, 

era, 295 



14 ADEiiPHL [III. ii. 290—318. 

QidLndo uitmm obMtmnst, quod ad iUum dttinet potis- 

surnum, 
T^em, tali ing^nio atqtte animo, natum ex tanta fdmilia. 
So. Ita pol est nt dicis : saluos n6bis deos quaeso tit siet. 

Geta. Sostea-TA. Cat^thaea. 

Ge. 'Nunc illud est, quom, si omiua %nmes stia consilia 

cdnferant 
Atque huic inalo salutem quaerant, atixili nil adferant, SOO 
Quod mihique eraeque filiaeque erilist. uae miser6 mihi : 
T6t res repente circumuallaiit, unde emei^ n6n potest : 
Yis egestas iniustitia sdlitudo infamia. 
Hdcine saeclum ! o sc61era, o genera sacrilega, o hominem 

inpium^ 
So. Me miseram,^ quid namst qu(5d sic uideo timidum et 

properantem Gretam ? 305 

Ge. quem neque fides neque ius iurandum neque ilium 

, misericordia 

Repressit neque reflexit neque quod partus instabat prqp e, 

Quoi miserae indigne p^ uim uitium obtulerat." So. Non 

intellego 
Satis quae loquatur. Ca. Prdpius obsecro accedamus, 

Sdstrata. Ge. Ah 
Me iniserutn, uix sum c6mpos animi, ita ardeo ira- 

cundia. 310 

Nil est quod malim quam illam totam familiam dari mi 

<5buiam, 
Yt ego iram banc in eos ^uotuam omnetn, dum a^gritudo 

baec ^st recens. 
j Satis mihi habeam siipplici, dum ill6s u lciscarj ng^ modo. 
Seni animam primum extinguerem ipsi, qui illud produxit 

scelus : 
Turn autem Syrum inpuls6rem, uah, quibus ilium lace- 

rar6m modis I 315 

Sublimem medium arriperem et capite prowum in terram 

statuerem, 
Vt cerebro dispergdt uianj. 
Adulescenti ipsi toperem oculos, p<5st haec praecipitem 

darem. 
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Ceteros ruerem agerem raperem tAnderem et proster- 

• Sed ceasojj^ hoc malo Inpertin prdpere ? 80, Reuoce- 

mus. Geta. 320 

Ge. Hem, quisquis es, sine me. 80. £go sum Sostrata. 

Ge. Vbi east ? te ipsam qna^rito, 
Te expecto : oppido dpportmne te (flbtiilisti mi 6buiam, 
Era. 80. Quid est? quid trepidas? Ge. Ei mi. Ca, 

Quid festinas, mi Greta ? 
Animam recipe. Ge. Prorsus. 80. Quid istuc ' prdrsus ' 

ergost? Ge, periimus; 
Actumst. 80. Eloquere, dl*ecro te, quid sit. Ge. lam 

80. Quid * iam,' Greta ? 325 

Ge. A^schinus. 80. Quid is ergo ? Ge. alienus ^st ab 

nostra familia. 80. Hem, 
Perii. qua re ? Ge. Amare occepit ^am. 80. Vae 

miserae mihi. 
Ge. Neque id occulte fi^rt, ab lenone ipsus eripuit palam. 
iSo. Satin hoc certumst ? Ge. Certum : hiisce oculis ego- 
met uidi, Sdstrata. 80. Ah 
Me miseram. quid iam credas ? aut quoi credas ? nos- 

trumne Aeschinum ? 330 

Nostram (Smnium uitam, in quo nostrae sj)es opesque 

omnes sitae ? 
Qui sine hac iurabat se unum ntimquam uicturiim diem r 
Qui se in sui gremid positurum ptierum dicebat patris ? 
Ita dbsecraturum, ut liceret h^nc se uxorem ducere ? 
I Ge. Era, Ucrumas mitte ac p6tius quod ad hanc rem 

6pus est porro prdspice : 335 

I Patidmurlie an narremus quoipiam? Ca. Ati au, mi 
I homo, sdnun es ? 

Ab hoc pr6ferendum tibi uidetur tisquam? Ge. Mihi 

quidein hau placet. 
Iam primum illUm alieno aiiimo a nobis ^sse res ipsa 

indicat. 
Nunc si h<5c palam proferimus, ille infitias ibit, sat scio : 
Tua fama et gnatae uita in dubiimi ueliiet. turn si 
I mdxume ^ 340 

' Fate^tur, qiiom amet dliam, non est titile hanc illi dari. 
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Quapr<5pter quoquo p4cto tacitost 6pus. So, Ah minume 

gentium : 
Non fdciam. Ge, Quid ages ? So. PnSferam. Ca, Hem, 

mea Sostrata, uide qudm rem agas. 
So, Peidre res loc6 non potis est ^sse quam in quo nunc 

sitast. 
Primum indotataJst : ttim praeterea, qua6 secunda ei dos 

erat, 345 

Periit : pro uirgine ea dan nuptum haH potest, hoc 

relicuomst : 
Si infitias ibit, testis mecum est dnulus quem amiserat. 
Postremo quando ego c6nsci»mihi sum, a me culpam esse 

hanc procul, 
Neque pretium neque rem ullam mtercessisse ilia aut me 

indignam, Geta, 
Exp^riar. Ge, Quid istic? cedo ut melius dicas. So, 

Tu quantt^ potest 350 

Abi atque H^gioni cognato huius rem enarrato omnem 

ordine : 
Nam is nostro Simul6 fuit summus ^t nos coluit maxume. 
Ge, Nam hercle dlius nemo r^spicit nos. So, Propere tu, 

mea Canthara, 
Curre,.(5bstetricem arc^sse, ut quom opus sit ne m mora 

nobis siet. ,^^ 

Demea. Stevs. 

De, Disperii : Ctesiphdnem audiui fflium 355 

Vnd ftiisse in r^ptione cum Aeschino. 
Id misero restat mihi mali, si illtim potest, * ; 

Qui aliquoi reist, etiam mema dd neqmtiem add^cere. 
Vbi ego ilium quaeram ? cr^do abcEctum in g&neum 
Aliqu6 : persuasit ille inpurus, sat scio. 360 

Sed ecctim Syrum ire uideo : hinc scibo iam ^bi siet. 
Atqui hercle hie de grege illost : si me Sanscrit 
Eum quaeritare, ntimquam dicet c4mufex. 
Non 6stendam id me u^Ue. Sv, Omnem rem m<$do seni 
Quo pacto haberet ^narramus ordine. " 365 

Nil quicquam uidi la^tius. De, Pro Itippiter, 
Hominis stultitiam./ /S^. C6nlaudauit illium : 
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Mihi, qui id dedissem cdnsiUum, egit gratias. 

Be. Disrumpor. Sy. Argenttim adnumerauit ilico : 

Dedit praeterea in sumptum dimidifim minae ; 370 

Id distributiun sanest ex sententia. De. Hem, 

Huic mandes, siquid recte curatum uelis. 

By. Ehem Demea, hand aspexeram te : quid agitur ? 

Be. Quid agatur ? uostram nequeo mirari satis 

Eationem. Sy. Est herde inepta, ne dicam dolo, 375 

A!Esurda. piscis ceteros purga, Dromo : 

Congrum istum maxumum in aqua*siaito*'Md«re 

Tantisper : ubi ego rediero, ^xo^dbitur : 

Prius nolo. De. Haecin flagitia ! 8y. Mihi quidem hau 

^ placent, ^^ ; ^ i -^^ 
Et clamo saepe. salsament^ haec, Stephanio, 880 

Fac macerentur pulchre. De, Di uostrdm fidem, 
Vtrum studione id sibi habet an laudi putat 
Pore, si perdiderit gnatum ? uae misero mihi. 
Videre uideor iam diem illxmi, quom hinc egens 
Profugiet aliquo militatum. 8y. O Demea, 385 

Istuc est sapere, non quod ante pedes modost 
Videre, sed etiam ilia quae futura sunt 
Prospieere. De. Quid ?. istaec idm penes uos psaltriast ? 
/S^. EUam intus. De, Eho, an domist habiturus ? Sy, 

Credo, ut est 
Dementia. De. Haecin fieri ! SyJ Inepta lenitas 890 
Patris et faeilitas praua. De. Fratris me quidem 
Pudet pigetque. Sy. Nimium inter uos, Demea, 
(Non quia ades praesens dico hoc) pemimium inter est. 
Tu, qudntiia.^qttflAttt'-s, nil nisi sapientia es, 
lUe somnium. ntm, sineres uero ilium tuom .; 395 

Facere haec? De. Sinerem illimi? aut non sex totis 

mensibus 
Prius olfecissem, quam ille quicquam coeperet ? 
By. Vigilantiam tuam tu mihi narras ? De. Sic siet 
Modo ut nunc est, quaeso. Sy. Vt quisque suom uolt 

esse, itast. 
Be. Quid eum ? uidistin hodie ? By. Tuomne fflium ? 400 
Abigam hunc rus. iam dudum aliquid ruri agere arbitror. 
Be, Satin scis ibi esse ? Sy, Oh, qui egomet produxi. 

De, Optumest: 

C 
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Metui ne haereret hio. 8y. Atque iratum admodiun. 
De. Quid autem? Sy, Adortus iurgiost fratrem dpud 

forum r^/^'Wi ^ 

De psaltria istac. De, Ain uejfo? Sy. Ah, nil reti- 

cuit. ^ " 4f05 

Nam ut nunferabatur forte argentum, interuenit 
Homo de inprouiso : coepit clamare ' o Aeschine, 
Haecine flagitia facere te ! haec te admittere 
Indigna genere nostro ! ' De, Oh, lacrumo gaudip. 
8y, * Non tu hoc aigentum perdis, sed uitdm tuam.' 410 
De. Saluos sit: spero^ est similis maiorum suom. Sy. 

Hui. 
De, Sjre, praeceptorum plenust istorum ille. Sy. 

Domi habuit unde disceret. De, Fit sedulo : 

Nil praetermitto : consuefacio : denique 

Inspicere tamquam in speculum in uitas omnium 415 

lubeo atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi. 

* Hoc facito/ Sy, Kecte sane, De, * Hoc ftigito.' /%. 

Callide. V^^-Y 

De. * Hoc laudist.' Sy. Istaec res est. De, * Hoc uitio 

datur.' 
Sy, Probissume. De, Porro autem . . Sy. Non hercle 

otiumst 
Nunc mi auseultandi. piscis ex sententia 420 

Nactus sum : ei mihi ne comimpantur cautiost : 
Nam id nobis tam flagitiumst quam ilia, Den^a, 
Non facere nobis, quae modo du^ti : et quod queo 
Conseru is ad eundem istunc praecipio modum : 
' lioc salsumst, hoc adustumst, hoc lautd'mst parum : 425 
Blud recte : iterum sic memento : ' sedulo 
Moneo, quae possum pro mea sapientia : 
Postremo tamquam in speculum in ^tinas, Demea, 
Inspicere iubeo et moneo quid facto usuSTit. 
Inepta haec esse, nos quae facimus, sentio : 430 

Verum quid facias ? ut homost, ita morem geras. 
Numquid uis ? De, Mentem nobis meliorem dari. 
Sy, Tu rus hinc ibis? De, Eecta. Sy, Nam quid tu 

hie agas, 
Vbi siquid bene praecipias, nemo obtemperet ? 
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Be. Ego uero hiac abeo, qudndo is, quam obrem hue 
Tienerain, 435 

Eus abiit : iUum euro unum : ille ad me attinet, 
Quando ita uolt frater : de istoc ipse uiderit. 
Sed quis ilKc est, quern uideo proeul ? estne Hegio 
Tribulis noster ? si satis cerno, is est hercle : uah, 
Homo amicus nobis iam inde a puero : di boni, 440 

Xe illius modi iam. magna nobis ciuium 
Penuriast antiqua uirtute ic fide. 
Haud cito maLi quid ortum ex boo sit publioe. 
Quam gaudeo ! ubi. etiam buius. generis reliquiae 
Eestare uideo, uiiiere etiam nunc lubet. 445 

Opperiar bominem hie, ut salutem et conloquar. 

Hegio. Oeta. Dehea. Pamphila. 

Se, Pro di inmortales, facinus indignum, G^eta, 
Quod narras. Ge. Sic est factum. He. Ex^illan familia 
Tarn inliberale facinus esse ortjumT o ^SJ^sefiine, 
Pol baud pateriium istuc dedisti. De. Videlicet 460 

De psakna bac WudiViit : id illi nunc dolet ^ "* *^ 
Alieno. pater eius nili pendit : ei mibi, 
Ytinam biaj^ope ad^it alioubi atque baeo audiot. 
Se.^ Nisi mc*nt quae illos a^quomst, baud^ sic aufegjbnt. 
Qe."^ In t6 spes omnis, He^o, nobis sitast : 455 

Te solum babemus, tu es patronus, tu pater : 
Ille tibi moriens nos commendauit senex : 
Si deseris tu, p&iimus. He. Caue dij^eris : 
Neque faciam neque me sdtis pie posse arbitror. 
Be. Adibo. sbIuctc H^p^eoj^ pdurimum 460 

lubeo. He. Ob, te quaerebam ipsum : salue, D4mea. 
Be. Quid autem? He. Maior filiu^.tuos AescbinuS) 
Quern fratri adoptandum dedisti, neque boni * 
Neque liberaUs fupgkctxuioffioiumst uiri. 
Be. Qidd iatuc est? He, Nostrum amicum noras Si* 
mulum - ^ ^gg 

Aequ^em ? De. Qoid-m ? He. FiUam eius uirginem 
Vitiauit. . De. Hem. He. Mane : non dum audisti, De- 

mea, 
Quod est grauissumum. De. An quid e^t etiam ampli^s ? 

G 2 
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Se, Vero dmplius: nam hoc quidem ferundmn aliquo 

modost : 
Persuasit nox amor uinimi adulescentia : 470 

Humanmnst. ubi scit factmn, ad matrem uirginis 
Venit ipsus ultro lacrumans orans obsecrans ) 

Fidem dans, iurans se illam ductnrum domum. -l^ ^^ ^t \ 
,_ Jgnottimst, tacitumst, creditumst. xiirgo ex eo .' . ^ .- 

i'V/ ^pm^;i;essu grauidast facta ; Mc mensis decumus est : 475 
!/ lUe ;|fe»us]liir nobis psaltriam, si dis placet, 
» Paranit, quieum uiuat : illam d^serit. 
JDe. Pro certon tu istaec dicis ? Se. Mater uirginis 
In m6diost, ipsa uirgo, res ipsa, hic Geta ^^^CejU^o^tiv ' 
Praet^rea, ut c^ptus est seruorum, non mains 480 

Neque iners : ^jlt illas, solus omnem £amiliam ru,-^,\ ^r^A 
Sustentat; hunc abduce, uinci, quaere rem. .^ ^ 

Ge. Immo hercle extorque, nisi ita factimist, D6mea; 
Postremo non negdbit : coram ipsum cedo. 
JDe, Pudet : nee quid agam neque quid huic respondeam 
Scio. P«. Miseram me, differor doloribus. 486 

luno Lucina, f6r opem : serua me obsecro. -Hi?. Hem, 
Num nam iUa quaeso p arturit ? Ge, Certe^ Hegio. 

J2(9. Hem : 
Ulaec fidem nunc uostram inplorat, Demeaj^. 
Quo^^i kfe cogit, id uoluntate inpetret. '-*^ '-. '. *. 490 
Haec primum ut fiant deds quaeso ut nobis decet. 
Sin iliter animus uoster est, ego, Demea, 
Summd. ui defendam banc atque ilium mortuom. 
Cognatus mihi erat :, una a pueris paruolis 
Sumus educti : una semper jmlitiae et domi 495 

Fuimus : paupertatem una pertulimus grauem. 
Quapropter nitar, f^ciam, experiar, denique 
Anim^ relinquam potius quam illas deseram. 
Quid mihi respondes ? JDe, Frdtrem conueniam, H%io. 
SJe, Sed, D6mea, hoc tu f^cito cimi animo cogites, 500 
Quam u6s facilliune agitis, quam estis maxume 
Potentes dites fortunati nobiles, 
Tam maxume uos aequo animo aequa noscer e 
Oportet, si uos uoltis perhiberi proDos. 
JDe, Redito : fient quae fieri aequomst omnia. 505 

Me, Decet te facere. Geta, due me intro ad Sostratam. 
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4 

Be. Non me incUcente baec f iunt : utinam hie Bit modo 
JJefunctmn : uerum nimia illaec licentia «^vs^ • 
Proleclo euadit in aliquod magnum malum. 
Ibo ac requiram &atrem, ut in eum haec euomam. 510 



. \^ 



Hegio 

Bono animo fac sis, Sostrata, et istam qu(5d potes 

Fac consolere. ego Micionem, si apud forumst, 

Conueniam atque ut res gestast narrabo ordine : 

Si est, 18 facturus ut sit oSicium suom, 

Faciat :>^in aliter de hac re est eius sententia, 515 

Respondeat mi, ut quid agam quam primum sciam. 



ACTVS IV. 

Ctesipho. Stbvs. 

Ot. Ain patrem hinc abisse rus ? 8y, lam dudum. Ct, 

Die sod^s. Sy, Apud uillamst : 
Ntine quom maxume opens aliquid facere credo. Ct, 

Vtinam quidem : 
Quod c^m salute eius fiat, ita se defetigarit uelim, 
Vt triduo hoc perpetuo prorsum e lecto nequeat stir- 

gere. 520 

By, Ita fiat, et istoe siquid potis est rectius. Ct, Ita: 




it eo6pi, pjro^^trf in laetitia d^gel'e. ^p. f^'f 



^t illud l^s nulla alia causa t^i male odi, nisi quia 

Propest : quod si esset Idngius, 

Prius nox oppressisset illie, quam hdc reuorti p6sset 

iterum. 625 

Nunc ubi me illie n6n uidebit, iam htic recurret, s4t scio : 
Eogitdbit me, ubi fiierim : * ego hoc te tdto non uidi die :' 
Quid dicam? Sy, Nilne in m^ntemst? Ct, Numquam 

quicquam. Sy, Tanto nequior. 
Chens amicus h(5spes nemost nobis? Ct, Sunt: quid 

pdstea ? 
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Sy, Hisce opera ut data sit. Ct. Qua^ non data sit? 

non potest fieri. %. Potest. 530 

Ct, Int^rdiu : «ed si hie pemooto, causae quid diodm, Syre r 
Sy. Vah, quam liellem etiam ndctu amicis operam mos 

ess6t dan. 
Quin tu <5tiosus 6s : ego illius s6iisum ptdchre calleo. 
Quom f6ruit maxume, tarn placidum qudsi ouem reddo. 

Gt. Quo modo ? 
Sy, Laud^er te audit lubenter : facio te apud illtim 

deum : 53;7 

Virtutes narro. Ct, Meds? " Sy, Tuas: homini Slico 

lacruma^ cadunt 
Quasi pidero guadio. ^n tibi autem. Ct. Quid namstP 

Si/. Lupus in fabula. 
Ct. Pater est ? 8y. Is ipsust. Ct. Syre, quid agimns ? 

Sy. Ftige modo intro, ego uidero. 
Ct, Siquid rogabit, ntisquam tu me : audistin ? 8y, Potin 

ut d^sinas P 

Demea. Ctesipho. Steys. 

J)e. Ne 6go homo infelix : primum fratrem ntisquam inue- 

nio gentium : £40 

Praeterea autem, dum fllum quaero, a uilla mercennariTim 
Vidi : is filium negat esse rdri : nee quid agam scio. 
Ct. Syre. Si/, Quid est ? Ct. Men qua^rit ? Sy. Varum. 

Ct. Perii. Sy. Quin tu animd bono es. 
De. Quid hoc malum infelicitatis ? n6queo satis decemere : 
Nisi me credo huic esse natum rei, ferundis miseriis. 545 
Primus sentid mala nostra : primus rescisco omnia : 
Primus porro obntintio : aegre sdlus, siquid fit, fero. 
Sy. Eideo hunc : primum ait se scire ; is sdlus nescit 

dmnia. 
pe. Nunc redeo : si forte frater redierit uiso. Ct. Syre, 
Obsecro, uide ne ille hue prorsus se inruat. Sff. Etiam 

taces ? 550 

Ego cauebo. Ct. Ntimquam hercle hodie ego istuc com- 

mittam tibi : 
Nam me iam in cellam dliquam cum ilia cdncludam : id 

tutissumumst. 
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/S^. Age, tamen ego hunc dmonebo. De, Sed eccum sce- 

leratmn ^I^!i2?'. , ^W?^ 
8t/, !HojL hercl e mcjqTii uo lt durare qni^quam^si sic fit, 

potes t. '^ ' 

Scire equidem tio16, quot mihi sint domini : quae haec est 

miseria ! 555 

JDe. Quid ille gannit ? quid uolt ? quid ais, bone uir ? est 

frater domi ? 
Sy. Quid malum * bone uir ' mihi narras ? equidem perii. 

De. Qutdtibist? 
Sy. Bogitas ? Ctesipho me pugnis miserum et istam 

psaltriam 

Vsque occidit. De. Hem, quid narras ? 8y. Em, uide 

ut di§cidit labrum. 
De, Quam obrem ? Sy. Me inpulsore banc emptam esse 

ait. De. Non tu eum rus bmc ^odo 560 

Produxe aibas ? 8y. Factum : uerum uenit post insa- 

niens : 
Nil pepercit. non puduisse uerberare bominem senem ! 
'Quem ego modo puertim tantillum in manibus gestaul 

meis. 
De. Latiao : Ctesipb6, patrissas : £bi, uirum te iiidico. 
Sy. Laudas ? "lie iUe c6ntinebit postbac, si sapi^t, manus. 
De. Fortiter. 8y. P6rquam, quia miseram mlilierem et 

me seruolum, 566 

Qui referire non audebam, uicit : hui, perfortiter. 
De. Non potuit meMs. idelm quod ego sensit te esse buic 

rei caput. 

Sed estne frater intus ? 8y. Non est. De. Vbi ilium 

inueniam cogito. 
Sy. Scio i\bi sit, uerum bodie numquam monstrabo. De. 

Hem, quid ais ? Sy. Ita. 570 

De. Dimminuetur tibi quidem iam cerebrum. Sy. At 

nomen nescio 
Illius hpminis, sed locum noui tibi sit. De. Die ergo 

locum. 
Sy. Nostin porticum apud macellum bac deorsum ? De. 

Quid ni nouerim ? 
Sy. Praeterito bac recta platea stirsum : ubi eo ueneris, 
Cliuos deorsum uorsum est : bac te praecipitato : postea 
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Est ad banc manum sacellum: ibi angipca^um propter 

est, — 576 

De. Qu4 nam ? 8y. Illi ubi etiam gaprificus magna est. 

De. Noui. Sjf. Hac pergito. 
De, Id quidem angiportmn non est peniium. Sy, Verum 

bercle : uah, 
Censen bominem me esse ? erraui : in porticum rursum 

redi: 

Sane bac multo propdus i^bis et minor est erratio. "n. 220> 

Scm Cratini buius aftis*^ aedis ? De, Scio. Sy, Vbi eas 

praeterieris, 
Ad sinistram bac recta platea ; ubi ad Dianae neneris, 
Ito ad dextram : prius quam ad portam uenias, apud 

ipsum lacum 
Est pistrilla et exaduorsum fabrica : ibist. De, Quid ibi 

facit ? 
8y. Lectulos in sole ilignis pedibns faciundos dedit. 585 

De, Vbi potetis u6s: bene sane, sed cesso ad eum per- 

gere ? 
8y, I sane : ego te exercebo bodie, ut dignus es, silicer- 

nium. 
'Aescbinus odiose cessat : prandium ^orrtampitur : 
Ctesipbo autem in amorest totus. ego iam prospiciam 

mibi: 
Nam iam adibo atque linimi - quicquidj-qudd quidem erit 

bellissumum, 590 

Carpam et cyatbos sorbilans paulatim bunc producam 

diem. 



Micio. Hegio. 

Mi, Ego in bac re nil reperio, quam obrem ladder tanto 

opere, Hegio. 
Meum officium facio: qu6d peccatum a nobis ortumst 

corrigo. 
Nisi SI me in illo credidisti esse bominum numero, qui ita 

putant, /t ^ ,f ^ ^ y^y^My^^^ 

Sibi fieri iniuriam ultro, si quam lecere ipsi expoituleb, 
Et tiltro accusant : id quia non est a me factum, agis 

gratias ? 
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He. Ah, mmmne : numquam te aliter atque es in animum 

induxi meum. 
Sed qua^so ut una m^cnm ad matrem uirginis eas, Micio, 
Atque istaec eadem quae miH dixti tute dicas mulieri : 
Suspitionem banc propter £ratrem esse: eius illam psal- 

triam. 600 

Mi. Si ita aequom censes atit si ita opus est facto, eamus. 

S^e. Bene facis : 
Nam et fllic animum iam releuaris, quae dolore ac miseria 
Tabescit, ei; tuw» officiiim fueris functus, sed si aliter 

putas, 
Egomet narrabo quae mihi dixti. Mi. f mmo ego ibo. 

S^e. Bene facis : 
Omnes, quibus res sunt minus secundae, magis simt nescio 

quo modo 605 

Susp itios i : ad contumeliam omnia accipitint magis : 
Propter suam inpotentiam se semper credunt ludier. 
Quapropter te ipsum ptirgare ipsi coram placabilius est. 
Mi. Et recte et uerum dlcis. Se. Sequere me ergo hac 

intro. Mi. Maxume. 

Aeschhtvs. 

Biscrucior animi : bocine de inprouiso mibi mali obici 610 

Tantum, ut neque quid de me faciam nee quid agam cer- 
tum siet ! . / « (^ - — ^ . 

Membra metu debilia'sunt : ^mus timoije 

Obstipuit : pectore nil sistere consili quit. 

Yah, quo modo bac me expediam turba ? tanta nunc 

Suspitio de me incidit : 615 

Neque ea inmerito; Sostrata 

Credit mibi me psaltriam banc emisse: id anus mi in- 
dicium fecit. 

Nam ut bine forte ea ad obstetricem erat missa, ubi earn 
uidi, ilico 

Accede : rogito, Pampbila quid agat, iam partus adsiet, 

Bone obstetricem arcessat. ilia exclamat 'abi, abi: iam, 
Aescbine, 620 

$atis diti dedisti uerba: sat adbuc ttia nos &ustratast 
fides.' 

'I 
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"Hem, quid istuc obsecro" inquatn "est?" 'naleas, 

habeas illam quae placet.' 
Sensi ilico id illas suspicari : s^d reprendi m6 tamen, 
Nequid de fratre garrulae illi dicerem ac fieret palam. 
Ntinc quid faciam? dicam fratris 6sse banc? quod minu- 

m^st opus 625 

Vsquam ecferri : ac mitto : fieri potis est ut nequa ^xeat. 
Ipsum id metuo ut cr6dant ; tot conctirrunt ueri similia : 
Egomet rapui : ipse ^gomet solui argentum : ad me ab- 

ductast domum. 
Ha^c adeo mea culpa fateor fieri, non me banc rem patri, 

Yt ut erat gesta, indicasse! ezorassem ut earn duce- 

rem. 6iO 

C&satum usque adhuc est : nunc porro, Aescbine, exper- 

giscere : ^^^^'^' wv (-' 
Nuncboc primumst : ad illas ibo, ut purgem me. accedam 

ad foris. 
.P^rii : borresco semper, ubi pultare basce occipio miser. 
Heus beus : Aescbinus ego sum. aperite aliquis actutum 

ostium. 
Prodit nescio quis : concedam buc. 635 



Micio. AEscHnnrs. 

Mi. ita uti dixi, Sostrata, 
Facite : ego Aescbinum conuetnam, ut quo modo acta 

baec sunt sciat. 
Sed quis ostium boc pultauit? Ae. Pdter bercle est, 

perii. Mi. Aescbine, 
Ae. Quid buic bic negotist ? Mi. tune has pepulisti foris ? 
Tac^t. quor non ludo bunc aliquantisper ? melius est, 
Quandoquidem boc mmiquam mi ipse uoluit dicere. 640 
'Nil mihi respondes ? Ae. Non equidem istas, quod sciam. 
Mi. Ita : nam mirabar, quid bic negoti esset tibi. 
Erubuit : salua r6s est. Ae. Die sodes, pater, 
•Tibi u6ro quid istic 6st rei? Mi. Nil est mfbi quidem. 
Amicus quidam nie a foro abduxit modo e\^ 

Hue aduocatum sibi. Ae. Quid? Mi. Ego dicam tibi : 
Habitant bic quaedam mulieres paup6rculae 
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Vt opinor : has non nosse te et cerfco scio : 

Neque enim diu hue commigrarunt. Ae. Quid turn 

postea ?, 
Mi. Yirgo est cum matre. Ae, Perge. Mi. Haec uirgo 

orbast patre : 650 

Hie meus amieus illi generest prozumus : 
Huic leges eogunt nubere banc. Ae. Peril. Mi. Quid 

est? 
Ae. Nil : recte : perge. Mi. Is uenit nt secum auehat : 
Nam habitat Mileti. Ae. Hem, uirginem ut secum 

auehat ? 
Mi. Sic est. Ae. Miletum usque obsecro? Mi. Ita. 

Ae. Animo malest. 655 

Quid ipsae? quid aiunt? Mi. Quid illas censes? nil 

enim. 
Commenta mater est, esse ex alio uiro 
Nescio quo puerum natum : neque eum nominat : 
Priorem esse ilium, non oportere huic dari. 
Ae. Eho, ndnne haec iusta tibi uidentur pdstea ? 660 

Mi. Non. Ae. Obsecro fion? an illam hinc abducet, pater? 
Mi. Quid iUam ni abducat ? Ae. Factum a nobis duriter 
Inmisericorditerqae atque etiam, si est, pater, 
Bicendum magis aperte, inliberaliter. 
Mi. Quam obrem? Ae. Eogas me? quid illi tandem 

creditis 665 

Fore animi misero, qui ilia consueuit prior ? 
Qui infelix hauscio an illam Ihisere nunc amat, 
Quom banc sibi uidebit praesens praesentem eripi, 
Abduci ab oculis ? facinus indignum, pater. 
Ji£i. Qua ratione istuc ? quis despondit ? quis dedit ? 670 
Quoi quando nupsit ? aiietor his rebus quis est ? 
Quor duxit ahenam ? Ae. An sedere oportuit 
Domi uirginem tam grandem, dum cognatus hinc 
Illinc ueniret expectantem ? haec, mi pater, 
Te dieere aeqtiom fuit et id defendere. .6r6 

Mi. Ilidiculum : aduorsumne ilium causam dicerem, 
Quoi Tieneram aduocatus ? sed quid ista, Aeschine, 
Nostra ? aiit quid nobis cum illis ? abeamus. quid est ? 
Quid lacrumas? Ae. Pater, obsecro, ausculta. M^. 

Aeschine, audiui omnia. 
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£t scio : nam te amo : quo magis quae agis curae sunt 

Ae, Ita uelim me promerenffim ames, dum uiuas, mi pater, 

Vt me hoc delictimi admisisse in me, id tyiiIii uementer 

dolet 
Et me tui pudet. Jf». Credo hercle : nam ingenium noui 

Liberale : sed uereor ne indiligens nimium sies. 

In qua ciuitate tandem te arbitrare uiuere ? 685 

Virginem uitiasti, quam te non ius fuerat tangere. 

lam id peccatum primum magnum, magnum^ a>t humaniim 

tamen: 
Pecere alii saepe item boni. at postquam id euenit, cede 
Numquid circumspexti ? aut numquid tute ppospexti tibi, 
Quid fieret? qua fieret? si te mi ipsum puduit pro- 

loqui, 690 

Qua resciscerem? haec dum dubitas, menses abierunt 

decem. 
Frodidisti et te et illam miseram et gnatum, quod quidem 

in te fuit. 
Quid ? credebas dormienti haec tibi confecturos deos ? 
Et illam sine tua opera in ciibfiMumiri deductum dommn? 
Nolim ceterarum rerum te socordem eodem modo. 695 
Bono animo es, duces uxorem banc. Ae. Hem. JiB. 

Bono, inquam, animo es. Ae, Paterp' 
Obsecro, num ludis tu [nunc! me ? Mi, ]6go te ? quam 

obrem? Ae, Nescio: 
Quia tarn misere hoc esse cupio uerum, eo uereor magis. 
Mi, Abi domum ac deos comprecare, ut uxorem arcessas : 

abi. 
Ae, Quid? cam uxorem? Mi. Ebml. Ae, lam? Mi. 

lam quantum potest. Ae, Di me, pater, 700 

Omnes oderint, ni magis te quam oculos nunc ego amo 

meos. 
Mi, Quid ? quam illam ? Ae. Aeque. Mi. Perbenigne. 

Ae, Quid ? ille ubist Milesius ? 
Mi, Abiit, periit, nauem ascendit ; sed quor cessas ? ' Ae. 

Abi, pater : 
Tu potius deos comprecare : nam tibi eps certo scio, 
Quom uir melior miUto es quam ego, obt^mperaturos magis. 
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Mi. Ego eo intro, ut quae opus sunt parentur : tu fac ut 
dixi, SI sapis. 706 

Ae, Quid hoc est negoti ? hoc ^st patrem esse aut hoc est 
filium esse P 

Si frater aut sodaUs esset, qui magis morem gereret ? 

Hie non amandus ? hicine non gestandus in sinust ? 
hem : 709 

Itaque adeo magnam mi inicit sua commoditate curam : 

Ne forte inprudens faciam quod nolit, sciens cauebo. 

Sed eesso ire intro, ne morae meis nuptiis egomet siem ? 

Demea. Micro. 

Be. Defessus sum ambulando : ut, Syre, te cum tua 

Monstratione magnus perdat luppiter ! 

Perreptaui usque omne oppidum : ad portam, ad lacum, 

Quo non? neque illic fabrica erat neque fratrem homo 716 

Yidisse se aibat quisquam. mmc uero domi 

Certum obsidere est usque, donee redierit. r^ 

Mi. Ibo, illis dicam nullam esse in nobis moram. ^^ 

De. Sed eccum ipsum : te iam dudum quaero, Micio. 720 

Mi. Quid nam ? De. Fero alia flagitia ad te ingentia 

Boni illius adulescentis. Mi. Ecce autem noua. 

De. Capitalia. Mi. Ohe iam. De. Nescis qui uir sit. 

Mi. Scio. 
De. stulte, tu de psaltria me somnias 724 

Agere : hoc peccatum in uirginemst ciuem. 3ii. Scio. 
De, Oho, scis et patere ? Mi. Quid ni patiar ? De. Die 

mihi, 
l^on clamas P non insanis P Mi. Non : malim quidem. 
De, Puer natust. Mi. Di bene uortant. De. Virgo nil 

habet. 
Mi. Audiui. De. Et ducenda indotatast. Mi. Scilicet. 
De. Quid nunc futununst ? Mi. Id enim quod res ipsa 

fert: -^ 730 

Illinc hue transfer^tur uirgo. De. O luppiter, 
Istocine pacto oportet P Mi. Quid faciam amplius ? 
De. Quid facias P si non ipsa re tibi istuc dolet, 
Simulare certe est hominis. Mi. Quin iam uirginem 
Despondi : res compositast : fiimt nuptiae : 735 
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Bempsi mettttn omnem : haec magis sunt Lominis, De. 

Ceterum. 
Placet tibi factum, Micio ? Mi, Non, si queam 
Mutare. nunc quom non queo, animo aequo fero, 
Ita uitast hominum, quasi quom ludas tcsseris, 
Si illud quod maxume opus est iactu non cadit, 740 

Illud quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
De, Corrector : nempe tua arte uiginti minae 
Pro psaltria periere : quae quantum potest 
Aliquo abiciendast, si. non pretio, gratiis. 
Mi. Neque est neque illam sane studeo uendere. 745 

De. Quid igitur faciei ? Mi. J)6mi erit. De. Pro diuom 

fidem, 
Meretrix et mater, familias una in domo ? 
Mi. Quor non ? De. Sanimine credis te esse ? Mi. Equi- 

dem arbitror* 
De. Ita m^ di ament, ut uideo tuam ego ineptiam, 
Facturum credo, ut hiibeas quicum c4ntites. 750 

Mi. Quor non ? De. Et noua nupta 6adem haec discet. 

Mi. Scilicet. 
De. Tu inter eas restim ductans saltabis. Mi. Probe. 
De. Probe ? Mi. 6t tu nobiscum una, si opus sit. De. 

Ei mihi. 
"Non te ha^c pudent ? Mi. lam u^ro omitte, Demea, 
Tuam istam iracimdiam, atque ita ut hodie decet 755 

Hilarum dc lubentem fdc te gnati in nuptiis. 
Ego hos conueniam : post hue redeo. De, luppiter, 
Hancine uitam! hoscin mores! hanc dementiam 1 
Vxor sine dote ueniet : intus psdltriast : 
Domus sumptuosa : adulescens luxu perditus : 760 

Sen6x delirans. ipsa si cupi^t Salus, 
Seruare prorsus non potest hanc famiUam. 

Stets. Demea. 

Si/. Edepolj Syrisce, t6 curasti n^oUiter ^ 

Laut^que mxinus administrasti tuom. 

Abi. s6d postquam intus sum omnium rerum satur, 765 

Prodeambulare hue lubitumst. De. Illud sis uide 

Exemplum discipHnae. ^. Ecce autem hio adest 
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Senex noster. quid fit ? quid tu es tristis ? De,, 6h 

scelus. 
8y, Ohe iam : tu uerba fundis hie, sapientia P 
Be. Tu si meus esses . . Sy, Dis quidem esses, Demea, 77(1 
Ac tuam rem constabilisses. De, Exemplo omnibus 
Curarem ut esses. Sy, Quam obrem P quid feci P De. 

Eogas ? 
In ipsa turba atque in peccato maxumo, 
Quod uix sedatum satis est, potasti, scelus, 
Quasi re bene gesta. Sy, Sane noUem huc^xitum. 775 

DbOMO. StBV8. D£M£A. 

Dr. Heus Syre, rogat te Ctesipho ut redefU. Sy. Abi. 
Be. Qiiid Ctesiphonem hie narrat P 8y. Nil. De, Eho, 

camufex, 
Est Ctesipho intusP Sy, Non est. De. Quor hie no- 

minatP 
8y. Est alius quidam, parasitaster paululus : 
NostinP De. Iam scibo. Sy. Quid agisP quo abis? 

De. Mitteme. 780 

Sy. NoH inquam. De. Non manum abstines, mastigia P 
An tibi iam mauis cerebrum dispergam hie P Sy. Abit. 
Edepol commissatorem baud sane conmiodum, 
Praes^rtim Ctesiphoni. quid ego nunc agam P 
Nisi, dum hae silescunt turbae, interea in angulum 785 
Aliquo abeam atque edormiscam hoc uiUi. sic agam. 

Micio. Demea. 

Mi. Parata a nobis sunt, ita ut dizi, S6strata» 

Vbi uis. quis nam a me pepulit tam grauiter foris ? 

De. Ei mihi, quid faciam P quid agamP quid clamem aut 

querar P 
caelum, o terra, o m&ria Neptuni. Mi. Em tibi, 790 
Eesciuit omnem rem : id nunc elama.t scilicet : 
Paratae Htes : succurrendumst. De, Eccum adest 
Communis corruptela nostrum liberum. 
Mi. Tandem reprime iracundiam atque ad t^ redi. 
De. Bepressi, redii, mitto maledicta omnia : 795 
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Bern ipsam putenms. dictum hoc inter nos fuit 

(Ex te ddeost ortum), ne tu curares memn 

Neue 6go tuom ? responde. Mi. Factumst, non nego. 

De. Quor nunc apud te potat ? quor recipis meum ? 

Quor emis amicam, Micio ? numqui minus 800 

Mihi idem ius aequomst esse quod mecumst tibi ? 

Quando ego tuom non euro, ne curd meum^^ /^ 

Mi, Non aequom dicis. De. Non? ML Nam uetus 

uerbum hoc quidemst, 
Communia esse amicorum inter se omnia. 
De, Fac^te : nunc demum istaec nata ordtiost. 805 

Mi, Ausculta paucis, nisi molestumst, Demea. 
Principio, si id te mordet, sumptum f ilii 
Quem faciunt, quaei^o hoc facito tecum cogites : 
Tu illos duo olim pro re tollebas tua, 
Quod sdtis putabas tua bona ambobus fore, 810 

Et me tum uxorem crddidisti scilicet 
Ducturum : eandem illam rationem antiquam obtine : 
Conserua, quaere, parce, fac quam plurimum 
Illis relinquas : gloriam tu istam obtine. 
Mea, qua^ praeter spem euenere, utantur sine. 815 

De summa nil decedet : quod hinc accesserit. 
Id de lucro putato esse omne. haec si uoles 
In animo uere cogitare, Demea, 
Et mi et tibi et illis dempseris molestiam. 
De, Mitto rem : consuetudinem ipsorum. Mi, Mane : 
Scio : istuc ibam; multa in homine, Demea, 821 

Signa insimt, ex quibus cdniectura facile fit. 
Duo quom idem faciunt, sa^pe ut possis dicere 
* Hoc licet inpune facere huic, illi non licet,' 
Non quo dissimilis res sit, sed quo is qui facit. 825 

Quae ego inesse in illis uideo, ut confid4m fore 
Ita ut uolumus. uideo eos sapere, intellegere, in loco 
Vereri, inter se amare : scires liberum 
Ing^nium atque animum. quo uis illos tu die 
Hedducas. at enim m^tuas, ne a3irg/sint tamen 830 

Omissipres paulo. o noster Demea, 
Ad omnia alia aetate sapimus r^ctius : 
Solum unum hoc uitium f6rt senectus hominibus : 
Att^ntiores sumus ad rem omnes, quam sat est : 
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Quod illos sat aetas aouet. De, ]^e TiiTniMm modo 8S5 

Eonae tuae istae nos rationes, Micio, 

Et tuos iste animus a^quos subuortat. Mi, Tace : 

Non fiet. mitte iam istaec : da te hodi6 mihi : 

Exporge frontem. De. Scilicet ita tempus fert, 

Faciundumst : ceterum rus eras cum filio 840 

Cum primo luciabo hmc. JBR. De nocte censeo : 

Hodie modo lularum fac te. De, Et istam psaltriam 

Yna illuc mecum hinc abstraham. Mi, Pugnaueris. 

Eg pacto prorsum illi adligaris ^um. 

Modo facito ut illam semes. De, Ego istuc uidero, 845 

Atque ibi fauiUae pl6na, fumi ac poUinis 

Ooqu^ndo sit faxo et molendo : praeter haec 

Meridie ipso faciam ut stipulam colHgat ; 

Tarn excoctam reddam atque atram quam carbost. Mi, 

Placet: 
Xunc mihi uidere sapere. atque equidem filium 850 

Turn etiam si nolit cogam ut cum ilia una cubet. 
Be, Derides ? fortunatu's, qui isto animo sies : 
Ego sentio. Mi. Ah, pergisne ? De, lam iam d^sino. 
Mi. I ergo intro, et quoi rei est, ei rei hunc sumamus 

diem. , 



/ 



ACTVS V. 

Demea. 

Xumquam ita quisquam bene subducta ratione ad uitam 

:^t, 855 

Quin res aetas usus semper aHquid adport^t noui, 
Aliquid moneat : ut ilia quae te scire credas nescias, 
£t quae tibi putaris prima, in experiundo ut repudies. 
Quod nunc ' mi euenit : nam ego uitam duram, quam uixi 

usque adhuc, 
Prope iam excurso spatio mitto. id quam obrem ? re ipsa 

r^pperi. 860 

Facilitate nil esse homini melius neque dementia, 
id esse uerum ex me atque ex fratre quoiuis facilest 

ndscere. 

D 
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ille suam egit semper uitam in otio, in conuiuiis, 
ClemenB, placidus, nuUOgedfiEe 6s, adridere omnibus : 
Sibi uixit : sibi stknptum fecit : omnes bene dicunt, 

amant. 865 

Ego ille agrestis, sa^uos, tristis, parens, tmculentiis, 

tenax 
Duxi uxorem : quam ibi miseriam uidi ! nati f ilii, 
AUa cura: heia autem, dnm studeo illis ut quam plu- 

rimmn ^^ .^t^^ 
Facerem, eotitriui in quaenmdo uitam atque aetatem 

meam: 
Kunc exacta aetate hoe fructi pro labore ab eis fero, 870 
Odium : iUe alter sine labore patria potitur commoda. 
Ilium amant, me fucntant : iJli credunt consilia omnia, 
f Uuxu diligtot, apuTiilum sunt ambo, ego desfertus suin : 
Ilium ut uiuat optant, meam autem mortem expectant 

Ita eos meo labore eductos maxumo nic fecit suos 875 

Paulo sumptu: miseriam omnem ego capio, hie potitur 

gaudia. 
Age age nunciam ^xperiamur contra, ecquid ego pdssiem 
Blande dicere aut benigne facere, quando hoc prouocat. 
£go quoque a meis me amari et magni pendi pdstulo. 
Si id fit dando atque obsequendo, non posteriores 

feram. 880 

D6erit : id mea minume re fert, qui sum natu maxumus. 

Stevs. Demea. 

Sy. Heus Demea, orat £rater ne abeas longius 

De, Quis homo ? 6 Syre noster, salue : quid fit P quid 

agitur? 
Sy, Becte. De, 6ptumest. iam nunc haec tria primum 

addidi 88 ( 

Praeter naturam : * o noster, quid fit ? quid agitur ? ' 
Seruom baud inliberalem praebes te, et tibi 
Lubens bene faxim. 8y. Gratiam habeo. De, Atqui, 

Syre, 
Hoc u^rumst efc re ipsa experiere propediem. 
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Gbta. Demea. (Stuys.) 

Ge. Era, ego hue ad hog prouiso, quam mox uirginem 
Arcessant. sed eccum Demeam. saluos sies. • 890 

De, O qui uocare? Qe, Geta. De, Geta, hominem 

maxumi - . 
Preti te esse hodie iudicaui animo meo : 
l^am is nuhi profectost seruos spectatus satis, 
Quoi dominus curaest, ita uti tibi sensi, Geta, 
Et tibi ob earn rem, aiquid usus uenerit, 895 

Lubens bene faxim. meditor esse adfabilis, 
Et bene procedit. Ge, Bonus es, quom haec existumas. 
Be, Paulatim plebem primolum facie meam. 

AjjBCHDrrs. Demea. Stbts. Geta. 

Ae, Occidunt me quidem, dum nimis sanctas nuptias 
Student facere : in adparando consumunt diem. 900 

De, Quid agitur, Aeschine ? Ae, 6hem, pater mi, tu hie 

eras? 
De. Tuos hercle uero et animo et natura pater, 
Qui te amat plus quam hdsce oculos. sed quor non 

domum 
Yxorem aroessis P Ae, Cupio : uerum hoc mihi moraest : 
Tibicina et hymenaeum qui cant^nt. De, Eho, 905 

Yin tu huie seni auscuLtare? Ajb, Quid? De, Missa 

>bagc hs&y 
.Hymenaeum turbas lampadas tibicinas, 
Atque banc in horto maciemm iube dirui 
Quantum potest : bac transfer : imam fac domum : 
Traduce et matrem et faTniliatn omnem ad nos. Ae, 

Placet, - * 910 

Pater lepidissume. De, Eugae, iam lepidus uocqr. 
Fratri aede^ fie^t^p^miae, turbam domum 
Adducet, sumptu^amittet multa: quid mea? 
Ego lepiduB ineo gratiam. iube nunciam 
Dinu meretj lle Babylo uiginti minas. 915 

Syre, cessas "ire ac facere? Sy, Quid ego? De, Dime. , 
Tu illas abi et traduce. Ge, Di tibi, Demea, 

D 2 
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Bene faciant, quom te uideo nostrae familiae 

Tarn ex animo factum u611e. De. Dignos arbitror. 

Quid tu ais ? Ae, Sic opmor. De. Multo rectiust 920 

Quam iMm puerperam hue nunc duci p6r uiam 

Aegrotam. Ae, Nil enim uidi melius, mi pater. 

De. Sic soleo. sed eccum Micio egreditiip foras. 

Micio. Demea. Aeschints. 

Mi. lubet frater ? ubi is est ? tun iubes hoc, Deinea ? 
De. Ego u6ro iubeo et hac re et aliis omnibus 925 

Quam mAxume unam fdcere nos banc familiam, 
Colere adiuuare aditingere. Ae. Ita quaeso, pater. 
Mi, Haud alijifty ^fipg^ De, fmmo hercle ita nobis 

decet : 
Primum huius uxorist miter. Mi, Est. quid postea ? 
De. Proba et modesta. Mi, Ita aiunt. De, Katu gran- 

dior. 930 

Mi, Scio. De, Parere iam diu haec per annos non 

potest : 
Nee qui cam respiciat quisquam est : solast. Mi. Quam 

hie rem agit ? 
De, Hanc te aequomst ducere, 6t te operam ut fi4t dasa 
Mi, Me ducere autem? De, Te. Mi, Me? De, Te 

inquam. Mi, In6ptis. De. Si tu sis homo, 
Hie faciat. Ae, Mi pat6r. Mi. Quid tu autem huic, 

asine, auscultas ? De, Nil a^s : 9Zb 

Fieri aliter non potest. Mi, Deliras. Ae, Sine te ex- 

orem, mi pater. 
Mi, Insdnis: aufer. De, kge, da ueniam filio. Mt. 

, Satin sanus es ? 
Ego nouos maritus 4nno demum quinto et sexag6nsumo 
Fiam atque animi decrepitam ducam ? idne ^tis auctores 

mihi? 
Ae, Fac : promisi ego illis. Mi, Promisti autem ? de te 

laj^tor, puer. 940 

De, Age, quid siquid te mains oret ? Jfi. Quisi non hoc 

sit maximnmi. 
De, Da ueniam. Ae, Ne grau6re. De, Fac, promitt^;. 

Mi, Non omittitis ? 
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Ae, Non, nisi te exorem. Jft. Yis est haec quidem. 

Jbe, Age prolixe, Micio. 
Jfi. Etsi hoc mihi prauom in^ptum absurdum atque 

dlieniun a uitd mea 
Videtur : si uos tanto opere istuc uoltis, fiat. Ae. Bene 

fads. % 945 

De, Merito tuo te amo. u^rum . . JkG. Quid? De» 

Ego dieam, hoc quom fit quod uolo. 
Mi, Quid nunc ? quid restat ? De, Hegio cognatas his 

est proxumus, 
Adfinis nobis, pauper : bene nos aliquid facere illi decet. 
Mi, Quid facere? De, AgeJK est hic sub urbe paulum 

quod locitas foras : •^Si-/ %^ S>/i<5fc..-..^^ .«^ 

Huic demus qui firuatur. Mi, Paulum id autemst ? De. 

Si multumst, tamen 950 

Faciundumst : pro patre huic est, bonus iest, noster est, 

recte daturw* 
Postreijio non meum illud uerbum facio, quod tu, Micio, 
Bene et sapienter dixti dudum : * uitium conunune om- 

niumst. 
Quod nimiimi ad rem in senecta attenti sumus?' banc 

"^ttSl^uIam nos decet 
Ecfugere : dictumst uere et re ipsa fieri oportet. Ae, Mi 

pater. 955 

Mi. Quid istic ? dabitur quandoquidem hic uolt. Ae, 

Gaudeo. 
De. Nunc mihi germanu's pariter animo et corpore. 
Slid sibi gladio hunc iugulo. 

Stevs. Demea. Micio. AEscHnrrs. 

By. Factumst quod iussisti, Demea. 

De, Frugi homo's, ergo edepol hodie mea quidem sen- 
tentia 

ludico Syrum fieri esse aequom. liberum. Mi, Istunc 
liberum ? ^^'S 

Quod nam ob factum ? De. Multa. By, O noster De- 
mea, edepol uir bonu's : 

Ego istos nobis usque a pueris curaui ambos sedulo ; 

Bocui, monui, bene praecepi semper quae potui omnia. 
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De, Bes apparet : et quidem porro haec, obsonare^ cum 

fide 
Scortum adducere, adparare de die conuiuium : 965 

Xon mediocris hominis haec sunt ofEicia. Sy, O lepidum 

caput. 
De, Postremo hodie in psaltria hac emiinda hie adiutor 

Hie curauit : .prodesseaggjiosxst : alii meliores erunf?: 
Denique hie uofi fim. 3lf*. Vin tu hoc fieri? Ae. 

Cupio. Mi, Si quidem 
Tu uis, Syre, eho accede hue ad me: libea: esto. 8y. 

Bene facis : 970 

Omnibus gratiam habeo, et seorsum tibi praeterea, De- 

mea. 
De, Gaudeo. Ab, Et ego. By, Credo : utinam hoc per- 

petuom fiat gaudium, 
Fhrygiam ut uxorem meam una mecum uideam liberam. 

De, Optumam quidem mulierem. By, Et quidem tu6 

nepoti huius f ilio 
Hodie prima mammam dedit haec. De, Hercle uero 

serio, 975 

Siquidem prima dedit, baud dubiumst quin emitti aequom 

siet. 
Jfi. Ob eam rem ? De, Ob earn : postremo a me argen- 

tum quantist sumito. 
By, Di tibi, Demea, omnia omnes semper optata offerant. 
Jfe. Sjfre, processisti hodie pulchre. De, Siquidem porro, 

Micio, 
Tu tuom officiimi facies, atque huic aliquid paulum prae 

manu 980 

Dederis, unde utatur : reddet tibi cito. Ml. Istoc uilins. 
Ae, Frugi homost. By, Eeddam hercle, da mode. A.e, 

Age, pater. Mi, Post consulam. 
De, Faciet. By, O uir optimie. Ab, O pater mi festi- 

uissume. 
Mi, Quid istuc ? quae res tam repente mores mutauit 

tuos? 
Quod prolubium ? quae istaec subitast largitas ? De. 

Dicam tibi : 986 

fcVt id ostenderem, quod te isti facilem et festiuom putant, 
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Id non fieri ex uera tdta neqtie adeo ex aequo 6t bono, 
Sed ex adsentao do indulgendo et largiendo, Micio. 
Nunc adeo si ob earn rem uobis mea uita inuisa, Aeschine, 

est, 
Quia non iusta iniusta^ prorsus omnia omnino obse- 

guor, 990 

Miifis. facio : ecfundite, e0ute^\facite quod nobis lubet. 
Sed si id uoltis potius, quae uos propter adulescentiam 
Minus uidetis, magis inpense cupitis, consulitis parum, 
Haec reprendere et comgere et obsecundajfi in loco : 
Ecce me, qui id faciam uobis. Ae. Tibi, pater, permitti- 

mus : 995 

Plus scis' quid facto opus est. sed de frdtre quid fiet? 

Z>e, Sino 
Habeat : in istac finem faciat. Mi. f stuc recte. Cajt- 

TOE. Plaudite. 



METRA HVIVS FABVLAE HAEO SVNT. 



V. 

1 ad 154 iambic! senarii 
155 ad 157 trochaici octonarii 

158 trochaicus dimeter catalec* 

ticns 

159 iambicus octonarius 

160 et 162 trochaici octonarii 
161 163 164 trochaici septenarii 

165 trochaicos octonarins 

166 ad 169 trochaici septenarii 
170 ad 196 iambici octonarii 
197 ad 208 trochaici septenarii 

209 iambicns septenarius 

210 ad 227 iambici octonarii 
228 ad 253 iambici senarii 
254 ad 287 iambici octonarii 

288 trochaicos septenarius 

289 ad 291 iambici octonarii 
292 et 293 trochaici septenarii 

294 iambicus octonarius 

295 ad 298 trochaici septenarii- 
299 ad 302 iambici octonarii 
303 et 304 trochtuci septenarii 
305 ad 316 iambici octonarii 

317 iambicus quatemarius 

318 et 319 trochaici septenarii 

320 iambicus octonarius 

321 ad 329 trochaici septenarii 
330 et 331 iambici octonarii 
332 et 333 trochaici septenarii 
334 ad 354 iambici octonarii 
355 ad 516 iambici senarii 



V. 

517 trochaicus octonarius 

518 trochaicus septenarius 

519 ad 523 iambici octonarii 

524 iambicus quatemarius 

525 trochaicus octonarins 

526 trochtucus septenarius 

527 ad 539 iambici octonarii 
540 ad 5!)1 trochaici septenarii 
592 ad 609 iambici octonarii 
610 et 611 trochaici septenarii 
612 et 613 versus choriambici 

614 iambicus senarius 

615 iambicus quatemarius 

616 trochaicus dimeter catalec- 

ticus 

617 trochaicus octonarius 

618 trochaicus septenarius 

619 ad 624 iambici octonarii 
625 ad 637 trochaici septenarii 
638 ad 678 iambici senarii 
679 ad 706 trochaici septenarii 
707 ad 711 iambici septenarii 

712 iambicus octonarius 

713 ad 854 iambici senarii 
855 ad 881 trochaici septenarii 
882 ad 933 iambici senarii 
934 ad 955 iambici octonarii 
956 et 957 iambici senarii 

958 iambicus octonarius , 

959 ad 997 trochaici septenarii 
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DIDASCALIA. 



Graeea Mencmdru] Literally 'A (}reek Flay/ or^ as we shonld 
rather say, * From the Greek,' of Menander. 

Lucio Aemilio Paulo"] A dative 'of the more distant object' after 
fecere. The Adelphi having been first acted at the fiineral specta- 
cles here spoken of, its date is fixed to the year 160 b.o. The 
L. AemiUits here mentioned was snmamed MaoedomciM fox his 
victory over Perseus at Pydna, B.C. 168. 

Fabiue Maximus; P. ComeUus Afticanue] These were sons 
of L. Aemilius Panlns, and the only sons who survived him. But 
they did not bear his name, having been adopted into other houses 
before their father's death. 

L, AHUus Praenestimu] We may reasonably c6i\jecture that this 
L. Atilius of Praeneste was a freedman of that Atilian house, one 
member of which (C. Atilius Serranus) introduced scenic represenia- 
tions at the Megalensia or Feast of Cybele, B.c. 193. 

L, Ambivius Turpui] is named as a distinguished actor by Cicero, 
De Senect. 14, and by Tacitus De OraU 14. 

Modos fecit'] Arranged the music. 

FUiecue Claudt] Subaudi Filiue, This Flaccus being a slave has 
not tria nomina to boast of, [compare Juv. v. 127, ' Tanquam 
habeat tria nomina,] and yet bemg something of a public character 
is distinguished ^m the ' 8yru8* * Dama,* or 'Diom/nus* of domestic 
service by a Patronymic. 

TUnis SerratUs] Serranus, or, as it is also written, Sarranus 
(Virg. G. ii. 506, S. Ostrwn. Juv. x. 38, 8. Aulaea. Sil. vi. 468, 
8. Juno, i. e. Carthaginian) means Tyrian, and is ultimately of the 
same origin as the word l^rius, though the words reached Italy by a 
different route. For Sarra, Tip-os, and "Sivp-ia are all formed on the 
principle of divergent articulation from the Phoenician Tsur, 'a rock.' 
The combination of TS being unknown to the Qreeks they dropped, 
in some derivatives, the T, in others the S. The ' Tyrian Hpes ' here 
spoken of are believed to be identical with whal^are called elsewhere 
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tibiae pitres, i. e. two pipes of the same size and of the same pitch. 
[It is worthy of notice as an example of the hidden histories that 
ofben lie wrapt up in words, that of the two words T^rius and 
Sarranus, the former was imported at a late period from Greece, the 
latter {Sarrcmus) is an old Latin word derived direct from Carthage, 
and preserving therefore a trace of the ancient commercial inter- 
conrse carried on hy the Lihn-Phoenicions with the peoples of Italy. 
The word Ka/rthago is another example of the same kind, the Romans 
having adopted this form long hefore they heard of the Greek 
Kapxv^<oV' Neither form approaches very closely to the original 
word, Karthada, meaning 'New Town/ the first syllable of which 
represents the same word that we meet with in the Bible under the 
form Kiriath, as in Eiriath Arba, Eiriath Jearim, &c., and which 
appears idso in the Phoenician ' Melcarth,' the Tyrian Hercules, i. e. 
' Melch-Carth,' * Eing of the City,' whence the Greek lH.e\iK4prt\St 
the Latin Melicerta, for the history of which word see KenwicJ^s 
PhcBtUcia, p. 90.] 

Tota is to be construed with Tibiis Serranis, * The whole (play) 
to (on) the Tyrian Pipes.' Compare the didascalia prefixed to the 
Andria. 

Fa4ita sexta, i. e. was the sixth in order of composition. Compare 
the didascaliae of the Andria and the Eunuchus, * Facta prima * and 
'Facta secunda,* 



PROLOGUS. 

In the primitive times of Greek Tragedy, when the Choric Songs 
were regarded as the substance of the representation, and the inter* 
vening dialogue merely as *Eir€ia'6Bta, or JEpisodeSf the UpdXoyos was 
all that part of the play, if any, which was sjpoJcen hefore the first 
entrance of the Chorus, But as this primitive idea gradually died 
out, and with it the choric element hoih in tragedy, and, still more 
completely, in comedy, the Prologue was assimilated in nature, as in 
name, to our modem * Prologue/ [It. and Sp. Prologo. Fr. and 
Eng. Prologue. Ger. Prolog.] 

1. Scripturam euam] * what he writes,' and so nearly = seripta 
sua* Comp. Hecyra, ProL ii. 4i, 'Novas qui exactas feci ut t»- 
veteraseerent (acquire an established position with the public) ne cum 
poeta scriptura evanesceret/ i. e. that the poet's work might survive 
the poet himself. Scriptura as a technical term (meaning literally 
< the marking ') referred to the gracing ojT cattle on the public lands, 
or to the tax levied for the privilege of doing so. Those who have 
observed the marking of cattle for distinction of owners, before they 
are sent out on ' Lammas,' or other comm<Hi lands, will be at no loss 
for the origin of the phrase. ■ Compare Varro de Be Rust. ii. 1. 16, 
' Ne u. ioMcriptwn peous paverint lege censoria committant.' ' Lest 
they should offend against the terms of the Censor's reg^ations, if 
they sent their cattle to pasture unmarked ;' the marked cattle being 
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also inscribed in the booiks of the PubUeamu, or Former of the Tax. 
[It. Scrittnra. Sp. Escritura. Er. £criture.] 

3. Mapere inpeforem pcMrtem] (to force to the worse side, i. e.) to 
depreciate, disparage. 

— 6. QtMM»] must be referred to tcripitwcim, ver. 1, as regards 
grammar, but to fabtUam, understood in soripturiMm, as regards the 
sense. 

4 IncUcio erif] For the constmction compare 858. 712. 

5. Laudine cm viiio dud"] to be regarded as a merit or a fault. 
For this use of ducere (answering to the secondary meaning of 
vyeoiuii) comp. Pr(d. 18, and below, 106. . 

6. 8tfnapothne9c<mtes'\ ol aw«roBv4i<rKowm was the title of a play 
of Diphilus, a poet of the New Ck)medy, contemporary with Menander. 
[On the form covMnorientia, for the later .... m, see note on aedis, 
88.] 

8—14. In Oraeca, &c.] To understand what is here said, it must 
be remembered that Greek comedies weve regarded by Latin phiy-t 
Wrights as mines from which they might legitimately transfer what 
they would, word for word, for their own use. Terence, therefore, 
defends himself from the charge of plagiarism in the only sense which 
to Roman ears conveyed any reproach, viz., that of plagiarising from 
Latin authors, by saying that the passage of Diphilus' "pLsLj which he 
has appropriated had been passed over altogether by Flawtus. 

9. In prima fabula'] In (the foremost play, i. e.) the first part <rf 
the play. JPrimus = pro-imus or prae-imus, as vp&ros = irpo-aros^ 
and as ' first' = ' furthest.' Hence primus may sometimes coincide 
in meaning with extremus (exira-imus) outmost, or utmost : as inOv. 
Met. iv. 544 where of the attendants on Queen Ino, who had just 
thrown herself from the clifGs into the sea, it is said, ' Sidoniae 
comites quantum valuere secutae sigiia pedum prima videre novis- 
fflma saao* i. e. ' saw her last foot-marks on the clifi^'s (foremost) 
utmost edge.' [The It. Primiero, Sp. Primero, Fr. Premier, are 
from primarius, the direct descendants of Primus having been 
assigned^ in Spanish and French especially, to ecclesiastical or other 
technical use. Compare note on Germanus 957, and on verhum 
621.] 

12. N'ov€Mn'] As a new play, i. e. for the first time of representa- 
tion. See the quotation from the Hecyra on ver. 1 (Prol.), where 
novas exactas means plays which on their first representation had 
been hissed off the stage. [Cognate words are Wos or viPos, €kr. 
Neto, and our * new.' Descendants are. It. Nuovo. Sp. Nuevo. Fr. 
Neuf and Nouveau.] 

13. Locum reprensuml A passage recovered. Seprensus from re^ 
prehendo, a word whicn p-obably contains the word *hand* = 
manvs, which in its simple form survives now in the Teutonic lan- 
guages only ; pre-hend-ere being to ' put forth the hand,' and so to 
seize. [It. Riprendere. Sp. iF&prender. Fr. Beprendre; and less 
directly. It. B<gpresaglia, Sp. BepresagUa. Fr. Bepr^sailles. Eng. Be- 
prisals.] 

15. Isti] My opponents. This meaning arises out of ihe forensic 
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use of iste, in which an advocate addressing the Jndioes speaks of his 
opponent as utte, * the man you see there/ 

15 5. Somines nobiUs^ He refers to his patrons, Sci^no the younger, 
and C. Laelins, to whom Donatus adds a third, iSirius Pnblius. 

20. In oHo, in negotio] Otvum and negoUum are contrasted here 
in meaning as in derivation; negoUwn being simply nec-oUum, as 
neglegere is nec-legere not to pidk up, and nego probably is Tiec-aio, 
* I say not/ [It. Negozio. Sp. Negodo. Fr. Niigooe ; and from otuvn 
It. Ozio. Sp. Ocio. Fr. Oisif, and possibly Aise, our ' ease.'] 

21. Suo quisque tempore] Each when he most needed it. Tempui 
here = xaiftSs rather than xf^^^^* Compare Cic. pro Plane. 32. 79, 
' quid a me cvjusqtte tempus (needs, or special circumstances) poscat* 
And Div. in Caecil. 2. 5, 'snscipere onus laboris atque officii ex 
necessariorum tempore* (as the needs of my friends happened to 
require). [It. Tempo, Sp. Tiempo, Fr. Temps.] 

22. Argumewtum] derived from arguere, to make clear, or bright. 
Compare arg-entwny the bright metal: 1st, what is made clea/t 
by a poem, story, work of art, &c., and so its subject, story, or plot ; 
^d, what serves to make cleoTy and so, a proof, evidence, or 
argument. For first meaning comp. Virg. Aen. vii. 791, where the 
story of lo represented by Vulcan on Aeneas' shield is an ' argu- 
mewtum ingens, answering to Milton's 'high argument' in the 
opening of the Paradise Lost. [It. Argomento. Sp. Arg^umento. 
Fr. Aliment.] 

23. Partem"] sc. argwnenti, 

— h. JEi] So to be iivritten, not, as commonly, u, of which Beitschl 
says (Proleg. in Plant, p. 98), ' geminatum % in pronomine non ma- 
jorem fidem habet quam in dii diis, pro quibus aut di dU, ut % is, aut 
dei deii, ut ei eis, veteres probarunt.' 



ACT I. 

SOEITB I. Micio appears on the stage wondering what has kept 
Aeschinus out so late. The mention of his anxieties leads him to say 
how he came to adopt Aeschinus, and to sketch in a few vigorous 
touches the contrast between his own character and that of his 
brother Demea, — himself the embodiment of common sense, Demea 
at once fond and blind. 

26. Storax'} also written Styrax, = 'Xripa^* is the name of a 
resinous gum used as a perfume. It is here the name of a slave ; 
probably the valet of Aeschinus, so called as being puer ah odorihus, 
in charge of the scents, which to a fine gentleman of those days were 
indispensable. Micio calls to Storax, and getting no answer concludes 
that he is stUl out waiting for his master. 

27. Advorsum ire] was a phrase employed of slaves sent to attend 
their masters home. Donatus says that such slaves were called 
advorsitores. 

28. Profecto] See on 893. 
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28. h Uspiam] Another, and an older, fonn of usquenn, ' In the 
pronomiy and fireiqjnently elsewhere, the Samnite and Umhrian need 
p where the Roman nsed q, as pis for qui*,' M&mmsen, B. H. 1. 
14. Compare such forms as Oscan pe, Latin que, = re. Hence 
uspiam is to he resolved ultimately into tupe (= usque) iam, as 
quispiam, the older form of quisquam, is resolved (Donaldson, Varron. 
p. 322) into quis, pe, torn = S<rris re 5^, * some one, whoever it may 
be.' 

29. Aut ubi si cessesl zz out sieuhi cesses. Ohserve, that in the 
form sicubi is preserved the older form of ubi, viz. cubi = quhi ', 
which is connected ultimately with qui, as oS (where) with Us. [It. 
Ove. Old Sp. O. Ft. Oti J and from de ubi. It. Dove. Pr. D'oh.] 
With ubi for cubi compare the forms alicubi (other — where, or ' else- 
where'), aU-cunde (other — ^whence, i. e.), from some other place. 

Cessctre is a frequentative of cedere, eessum (= ced'Sum), the 
root-meaning of which is ' to go.' Hence cessare means, first, to go 
backwards and forwards; and so 'to loiter,' he idle, unemployed. 
The secondary meanings, suggested hy various contexts, are almost 
imiumerahle. Here it means ' to sti^ out late.' Compare 588. 681. 
703. [It. Cessare. Sp. Cesar. Fr. Cesser, all with the meaning of 
our ' cease,' which in the Latin word is very rare.] 

— b. Ea quae in te uxor dicit^ i. e. the reproaches which she 
throws out against you, such as ' <xmare te aut pota/re* 

34. Tibi bene esse"] That you are enjoyii^ yourself. Comp. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 2. 120, ' Bene erat non piscihus urhe petitis, sed pullo atque 
baedo.' 

36. Alserif] * Taken eold.' Note, as characteristic of the language 
of warm countries, such as Greece and Italy, the connexion between 
alffere and a\yeiy, cold and pain. And for the importance of 
warmth in a sanitary point of view to a Boman, see Mommsen, B. H. 
i.37. 

40. Atque'] A good example this of the distinctive meaning of 
atque, or, as in old Latin it was often written, adque {ad^que =r 
Tp6s Tc), ' and in addition ;' or, as here, ' and hesides.' 

41. ts"] sc. frater meus : distinguished from hie in the line hefore, 
meaning Aeschinus, the latter heing in a closer relation to Mido 
than his hrother Demea. See below on 168, b, 

— b. Studw] Descriptive ablative, 'tastes' or 'inclinations.' [It. 
Studio. Sp. Estudio. Fr. jfitude.] 

42. Clementem vitam'] The calm and easy life of the city, as op- 
posed to the rough work of the fiirm. Compare Ovid's ' clementissi- 
nms amnis,' Met. ix. 116. In 864, below, it occurs in nearly the 
same sense. The meaning ' merciful,' which we attach to the word 
in modem use, hardly belongs in its strict sense to the Latin word. 
Even when, as in Cicero often, it approaches closely to that meaning. 



^ The termination bi for the locative, which occurs again in ibi 
Qn that place), is identical with the Greek <^i, in avr6<^i, *tKi64>h 
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it is rather to be nnderstood of a calm and nstfualiy g^tle disposi* 
tion. [It. and Sp. Clemente. Fr. Clement.] 

48. leW] h. e. ' qui a me dUsentiuut,* says Donatns. Comp. note 
on 15. 

45. JRuri] Not a daiive, bat an <dd locaivoe ease. This locistwe 
case explains the forms JEtomae = Monut^i, Cartkctgiwi (only by later 
and poetical nsage Cartkagine), domi, Athenis, mUititie =: miUHai, 
hunU, &c. } all of which really represent the same case, as they repre> 
sent a similar idea, instead of bein^ respectively genitives, datives, 
and ablatives, as some grammarians have tanght. [The above is 
snbstantiaUy in accordance with Professor Donaldson.] 

51. Onvmiapro meojwre a^ere] * to stand ont in ail cases fi>r my 
own rights,' or ' claim to have every thing my own way.' 

52. ClancuUkm pa^tti] The constmc^n \& *ne me eelef ea quae 
a^faeiMnt clanculmm pairea* (without their parents' knowlec^). 
Clanculum = elam-eubim, a diminutive of elam, which itself pro- 
bably is an abbreviated fbrm of ceiatim, Comp. koX^ttu, kA^ttw, 
which are of the same root. 

68. ITerf] Prompts. Cie. pro Clnent. ' Ut aetas Ulafert* S. 
57. Fttdore'] Not shame or modesty, bat, as uiZAs often, (' respect 

for others ' and so) < good fteling,' ' principle.' 

<— ft. JAberdUiate'] Properly, what is characteristic of a free citizen 
{Jaher) as distinguished ^m a slave. Hence ' the feeling and princi- 
plefl of a gentlemam* 'the principle of honour,' [It. liberalita. 
Sp. Liberalidad. Fr. Lib^ralira.] 

— c. lAherog] Liberi meant, a, free men ; h, the firee members of 
the household as opposed to the slaves ; and so e. ' children.' In this 
passage the word embraoea in some meaaore all these meanings. 
Comp. 77. 

59. MaecfraUri meomn non convemunt'] In this my brother and I 
are not agreed. Some commentators however take fratri here as = 
wfratremty and render \kdi line 'do not apply to my brother ae they 
do to me {meeumy 

61. Nobis] DaUnus ethiouts h.c. «xpresrive oifeeUng. Com* 
pare 276, and see note on 476. 

63. Ineptus (m aptus)"] * fond,' with an implloation of mtaphteed 
fondness. [It. Inetto. Sp. Inepto. Fr. Inepte.2 

69. Mala ooaetus] Coerced by fear of ill. For the thooght comp. 
Hor. 1 £p. 16. 53, ' Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore; Tm mhit 
admdites in te formidine paenae,* Very terse too and snggestive is 
that of Cicero, in his second Philippic, 'meius, «ofi divturims qjfieii 
magister,' * Dread of the fdtore, a teadier of duty whose lessons are 
soon forgotten.' 

70. Panere'] a, to beat (comp. psnnre, whence pavimeidum, our 
JPtmour, &£.), then, with i^ferenoe to the heaivng of the heart under 
any strong emotion, &. to be excited (whether with fear, as in ordi- 
nary usage, or with eager hope, or other excitement). Hence Ovid's 
'speque metuque panewt* exactly =: Milton's 'with hope and fear 
rAoimd' [I^m pavor, in the lenae of fear. It. Fiavore and Faura. 
Ft. Peur, f.J 
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71. InffenUm] From in and ffen{i(um), what is in, horn, and so 
' a man's natural bent/ [It. and Sp. Ingenio.] 

78. IpMuf] The older form of ipse. [It. Eeso. Sp. Ese.] 

79. Netdo qmd] These two words formed virtually one compomid, 
the first being prononnced here as a diaaylldble, and with the accent 
on the ultima, quid being here enelitic. Compare note on Ov. Met. 
p. 18, V. 10. 

SCEITE II. Demea o(»neR in greatly enraged at the misconduct of 
Aeschinns, of which he has just heard. Micio, ignorant, like his 
brother, that the real blame lay with Ctesipho, speaks of the charges 
made as of evils that must be expected of young men ; but in soliloquy 
with himself after Demea's departure he admits (147 — 153) that 
Aeschinns is open to blame. 

83. Dixin'] See note on 679. 

84. Quid fecit ? QiUd illefeoerii ?] The origin of the construc- 
tion, and iheJkUlfarm of its expression, will be seen in 288. Comp. 
261, 373. 

87. Deeiffnacit r\ Deeignare is to ma/rk wd, and hence to sketch 
oat or plan. This phinning may be either arran^ng a procession 
[whence Designator, 'a Master of the Ceremonies;' especially of 
fitneral ceremonies, an 'Undertaker:' as in Hor. £p. i. 7. 6, *dum 
Jicus prima calorque Designatorem deeorat Uctoribns atris,' decks 
the undertaker with all the pomp of his gloomy train], or to plan a 
scheme of aetUm^ to devise ; as in that of Horace, ' Quid non ehrietas 
designate * what does not much wine devise ?' i. e. what wUl it not do? 
Among the more literal meanings of deeignare is that of marking 
out, or selecting, a man for afiise, as distinct from the actual con- 
ferring of such office ; as in the phrase ' Consul Designatus,* Consul 
Electa OUT ' Bishop I>e8ignate,' oc. [It. Designare, embracing the 
two naeanings to denen or pkm, and to sketch or draw, which in Sp. 
are expressed respectively by Besignar and Desefiar, and in Fr. by 
Deaigner and Desiiner.] 

88. ScfregW] For the later effregit. With freg-i, frac-tmn, 
lengthened in tne present %ofra^go, comp. p^wfii, originally, it is 
probable, fp^iyyvfAt, and G^. Brech-en, our Break. [From Frangere, 
old ¥t. Fraindre, Fr. Snfireindre =r Inftingere, Eng. Infringe.] 

— b. Jjedis, for the less correct aedes* The crude form is not 
tied but aedi, whence the gen. pi. aedi-um, and the ace. e^ie = 
aedi-es. 

89. Dominuml The master of the house ; meaning in this case 
the slave-dealer Sannio. [It. Doono. Sp. Don. Old Fr. Dame, used 
as masculine, as in the phrase Dame Dieu = Dominus Deus, From 
J>ofnina It. Donna; Sp. Dona and Dueiia (whence our * Duenna'), 
and Fr. Dame, with the dimmiitive Demoiselle, in old Fr. Damoiaeau 
and Damoiselle, r= IhmimeeUus, DommcellaS] 

93% In ore est omni popuUi] He's the talk of the town. Plant. 
Pseod. i. 5. 4, *Jta nunc per nrhem solus sermo est omnibus.* CSc. 
Lael. cap. 1, *In eum sermanem UUtm inoidere qui turn fere ommbue 
erat in ore,* Hor. Ep. 1. 3. 9, ' TMus Mommna brewi veniuruein ord* S. 
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95. Sei dare operam] Attending steadily to business. See on 
186. 

96. lUt] Not to him, bat (in reference to him, and so) of him. 
Comp. Lnc. xviii. 31, rii yvypQ^iiiAvft Sm r»v irpo^irfTwv r^ vl^ rov 

98. Inperito'] here :=z rerum inperiio. Comp. Andr. 910, ' J7bm»»ei 
adolescentulos rerum inperitos,' without knowledge of the world. 

100. Q^orsttm (quo-verawn) iaiuo?'] Whither tends what yon 
say ? i. e. What mean you by that ? Ittuc =: islmd-ce, 

101. Non est fiagitivm'] He does not deny that it is torongy but 
says that it is not an outr<igeou8, or iwfaviMtu, &alt. On this subject 
see the Introduction to this Play. 

104. iSuq =8imt, 

106. Unde idfieref] [Something from which this might be done, 
i. e.] the means of domg it. Comp. 122. 

107. Facerefnui] Not * for feeissemus,* a mode of explaining diffi- 
culties which is always to be looked on with suspicion. < Imperfecto 
opus e»ae facile apparebit eof^imctivo modo in indicativum converso. 
Enim vero sentontia haec est : sed non erat unde id fieret : ergo non 
&ciebamus, i. e. facere solebamus.' S. referring to Matthiae on Cic 
Cat. u. 9. 3. 

— h. Si esses homo] If you had any common sense about you. 
Momo and humamts are often used with reference to the feeling ot 
sympathy for humanity, and more especially of allowance for human 
frailttf, which should be characteristic of man. Compare 111, 734^ 

736, and see further on 145, 579, 687. 

106. Dum per aetatem licet] While he has the excuse of youth. 

109. llxpecteUtm] After long looking out for your death. Qoinc- 
tiL Instit. Orat. ix. 3, ' Quum Proculeius quereretur de filio quod is 
mortem suam exspecta^ret, et ille dixisset se non exspectare : inuno, 
inquit, rogo ewspectes. In quibus verbis est antanadasis verbi eX' 
speotare, quod et opperiri et desiderare valet.' S. 

110. AUeniore aetate] An age belong^g more to other things, 
i. e. a more unfitting age. 

— d. Tiunen] 'AAA* 6/ifir. ' Tamen in the apodosis generally implies 
etsi, or some equivalent word in the protasis, or introductory clause, 
and per contra^ etsi in the protasis generally implies tamen in the 
apodosis. So with though and get in English. In point of fietct how> 
ever etai or its equivalent is the particle most commonly omitted in 
Latin, get that which is commonly omitted in EngUsh.' (Ov. Met. 
p. 34, V. 13.) Comp. 226, 553. 

111. Tu homo] Various and unsatis&ctory explanations having 
been given of this phrase, the following is suggested as in aome 
respects better suited to ibe context. Micio had told Demea (107) 

hat si esset homo, if he had any common sense about him, he would 
not be angry at Aeschinus' fiudts. Demea replies, ' You and gour 
common sense as gou call it wiU drive me mad.' [It. Uomo. Sp. 
Hombre (whence l£e Fr. and Eng. ' Ombre ' as the name of a game 
at cards, Hombre answering to our ' Knave'). Fr. Homme.] 
lis. AuseuUa] In amouUare = anuicuUaret we trace the older 
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fonn (iusia ^ for auris, a having been replaced, as in a great nnmber 
of the Latin words, by r. O^n this change is but partial, as in 
quaer-o, quaes'ivi, quaes-itums ur-o, us-si, us-ttim } haer-eo, hctet-i, 
haesum; haur-io, haua-i, haus-tumi &c. So from torreo we hare 
tostwn, from infero (probably), infestxts. Often a double form is 
found in use. Beside the more recent arboretum stands arhustum = 
the older a/rhoaetwn ; beside moderatua, modeatua ; beside h(mor(du8i 
honeatua; beside roboratua, robuatua ; beside temperatuay tempeatuay 
as in nox intempeata, undivided, i. e. dateless night (there being no 
son to mark the flight of the hours). Compare the Qreek yvxrhs 
aipiy < in the hourless night.' Again quaeao, quaeaumua, is but the 
older form of qucterOt quaerimua ; honoa and arboa and lepoa held 
their own in classical usage side by side with honor, arbor, and lepor ,* 
though vapoa and lahoa, clamoa and coloa became obsolete. From 
Falerii we have the adjective Faliacua = Faleaicua, from the older 
form FcUeaii, as from Etrwria we have JStruacua, In like manner in 
modem languages from oaaifraga (the bone-breaker) we have the 
Fr. Orfraicy wMle we retain the * in our own * ospray * or * osprey.' 
But the change has been reversed in chaiae for chiaire (=. cathedra), 
in pouaaih'e for pourri^e from pulvereua '. As r^ards the Latin 
language we know the very date when the change from « to r ex* 
tended itself even to proper names (which naturally would ding the 
longest to the older form), for L. Papiriua Cursor (Dictator a.u.o. 
415) was the first of the jPapiaii, Cicero tells us, to make this change 
in his name. With these &cts before us we are not surprised to find 
in the Umbrian language (one of the main constituents of Latin) a 
peculiar letter called the sibilant B» which combined the aound of r 
and 8, and is represented (see Varronianua, p. 82; by these two 
letters in the Latin transcriptions. 

116. Mihi peacat^ * It is {to me that he is in jfault, i. e.) I who 
am concerned, and not you.' With the construction and the thought 
compare Bom. xiv. 4, "Xv fia ef ^ Kplvwv iW^rptoy oiic4T7iy ; T^ i^itp 
Kvpiijp (rr^H^i ^ viirrei, 

— b. Illi^ * In that case.' Illi (the old form of the locative see note 
on 4&) is used in Terence where in later Latin we should have illic, 
i. e. ilU'Ce, Even in Cic. ii. Phil. § 77, we find the form UUm for 
the more common illinc, i. e. ilUm-ce. Other instances of ilU, meaning 
'there,' will be found in 577 (where no other interpretation is possi> 
ble) and 844 ; and on the other hand ilUc (for illi-ce) 602 is evi- 
dently the dative of the preposition, not an adverb. 

117. Obaonaf] Obaonare, also as a dep. obaonari, is an imported 
Qreek word, answering to o^uvtiv, from oy^i&irns (6^ov — wyiofxat), a 
purveyor of delicacies. Like the Greek verb it means to buy, or 
purvey, the more expensive kinds of food. But obaonium does not 



* We find oae for aurem in the Salian hymns. See Donaldson's 
Varron. p. 198. 

' On the forms amave aim, &c. for the more modem amav-erim, 
see note on 398. 

E 
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correspond in meaning with hi^Aptov (as is commonly stated), but to 
the far more common word ty^ov^ meaning by derivation cooked 
viands of any kind (more probably fcoxa 6irr-dw than from e^-u) u 
distinct from bread, which in one shape or other formed the staple 
of the ordinary Qreek meal. Hence the metaphorical use of the 
words both in Greek and Latin, as in the proverb ^ ittiBvfila roO a-irov 
it^oy, * Hunger is the best sauce,' or, in that of Xenophon, oi ir6m 
iil/op rois kyoBols (Cyr. vii. 5. 80), compared with Cicero's obsonare 
famem ambulando, * to provide delicacies for your appetite by active 
exercise.' Compare the distinction between 6^o7rot6s, a 'professed 
cook,' and the < plain cook ' or pastTy-msLa, fjidyupos, literally, the 
' kneader,' from yAffffw, fid(a, &c Compare 286. 
117 b. De meo~\ 4k r&p ifiwy, ' all at my expense.' 
118. Amaf] (Sejuu mmua honesto* See Trench, Syn. Gr. Test, in 
Y. aydmi.) * He has a mistress.' 

— b. Bum erit cotnmodum} ' As long as I conveniently can.' 
120. FarU ecfregW] He alludes in thjs instance to the storming of 

Sannio's house. 

. 122. Est unde haeojlant'] See above on 106. 

123. Cedo quemtfu arbiinm] * Let whom you will decide between 
US,' i. e. ' appeal to whom you will.' For other uses of cedo com- 
pare 484, 688. The word has never yet been satisfactorily explained, 
but the following may be suggested as possibly the real history of the 
word. Cette, which is found as a pl»ral form of cedo, is evidently 
for ced'te, i. e. cedite. By analc^ we may conclude that cedo is for 
cedito, the extinction of one consonant, and the shortening of the 
penultima being accounted for by the word, when thus used, having 
become eucUiic, (Compare notes on JEdepol, 289, and on Fnyfecto, 
893.) Thus cedo will mean, bv derivation as it does by usage, 
'grant,' < give,' and sometimes, like da, * tell me.' 

125. Qui vere seiunf] (sc. patres esse.) 

126. Consiliis'] * By (my plans for him, 1. e.) the course I follow 
with regard to mm.* It may be rendered here * by affection,' which 
18 suggested by the context. 

127. Tun consulis qviequam ?] (' What ? you deliberate to any 
purpose ? i. e.) Much good looking to y&u for advice ! ' 

— b, Abiero'] ' I shall be off ai once,' or, as we should say, * I'm 
off.' The future perfect often serves thus to express an immediate 
and momentary action, as distinct from one more remote or more 
continuous. 

128. 8un>ne affis ?] ' Is this the way (you act, i. e.) you treat me ? ' 
Sicine is to be written, not siocme, as hicme, hocine, &c., because in 
the compounds sie (= sit-ee, be it there — so be it — eo) hoe (= ho-Ge, 
as istuc = istud^e, UUnc r: ilUm-oe), &c. the demonstrative parti 
de ce IB already contained. With tms theory agrees the authority 
of the oldest and best MSS. [From sic. It. Sp. and Fr. Si. ' Yes; 
'just so.'] Compare with the above Bltschd, JPtoleg. in J^laui. 
p. 102. 

129. Cfurae esi fmh£] < He is (for) a trouble to me,' i. e. < I'n 
anxious about the boy.' 
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130. Aequam uierque partem] * Each las fair share.' 

133. Qtmi istic ?] Critics are diyided as to the meaning of the 
expression. Bentley asserts absolutely that it is an expression of 
asgenty others as absolutely that it expresses dissent. One may well 
hesitate before even attempting ' inter tawtos componere litis,* other- 
wise it might be suggested that the words hy themaeloes express 
neither assent nor dissent, but that their context may be such as to 
suggest either one or the other. Literally they mean, ' Wliat there 
(by you) ?* i. e. * What mean you by that ?* (as here, where by the 
context it expresses dissent), or ' What need to say that P' (as in 956, 
where by the context assent is expressed.) 

137. Aeffre'st, &c.] * You are angry ... I am no stranger ... if 
I am only in your way . .«. well — I say no more.' These disjointed 
imperfect clauses are intended to represent the disquiet and annoy- 
ance felt by Demea. 

139. iS^ii^^] 'Will feel the consequences.' . 

141. Nee nil . . . dicif] (This is not merely nothing that he says, nor 
does he s^ all that is to be sud : i. e.) * There is something in what 
he says.' [Micio is now soliloquizing, after Demea has left the stage.] 

144. Quum placo . . . deterreo] * When I try to quiet him, I 
simply (sedulo, see note on 251) run coantor to him, and repel him 
from me.' 

145. Vix humane patitwr] * H« takes matters (scarcely as a man 
should, t. e,) too seriously ' (without making sufficient allowance for 
human frailty), see note on 107. Comp. C^c. ad Att. i. 2, < sin aliter 
acdderit humaniter feremus.' 

147. Own illo'] ' As much as he.' 

152. JDefermsse'] < Had cooled down.' The metaphor is taken from 
the boiling' of water or other liquids. Comp. C^c. CsbcU. 18. 43^ 
'Qanm adolesoentise cupiditates defervissent.' 

153. JScce autem de inte^o] ' But now here's the same thing over 
again.' Tlie words JBcoe autem are often thus used (see 722) to 
express surprise. Plaut. Men. 687, * J£u. Ludibrio, pater, habeor. 
Senex. Unde (by whom) ? Mu. Ah illo cni me mandavisti, meo 
tiro. Senex, Ecoe autem litigium !' 'So we^ve a quarrel to settle, 
bave we ?' [From integer, literally * untouched.' It. * Intero,' Sp. 
'Entero,' Pr. 'Entier,' Bng. 'Entire.'] 

— b, NiH . . . volo] * But still I should like to know.' For this use 
tf nisi with an indicative, compare Eunuch. 547, ' Quid illud mail 
'^? Nequeo satis mirari neque oonjicere : ISisi, qoicquid est, procnl 
^c lubet prius quid sit scnscitari P' See below 645. 

ACT n. 

SoEKE I. Sannio the Slave-dealer comes on the stage determined 
K>t to be robbed <»P the Musio^rl that .Sjschinus has carried off. 
Se only gets beaten, however, ror his pains; and becomes seriously 
liarmed at the prospect of getting neither slave nor money. 

156. Otiose'] Aeschinus addresses the girl, tellmg her to take 
hings eitsikf, i. e. not to fear. 

£2 
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158. Bgo iHam inmtis omnibus] ' I'll have her back in spite of 
you all.' In coUoqnial Latin a verb is often omitted when the 
context and the manner of the speaker make it clear what is meant. 
[Prom invitus, It. 'Invito/ Sp. 'Ambidos,' old Pr. 'Envis, h 
PBnvis.'] 

159. Non eommiUet — ut vapulef] * He'll not (bring about that he 
beaten) earn another thrashing.' Vapvlare is probably vce-peUare^ 
' to cry Woe is me/ and so to have cause so to cry, to be beaten. 
This accounts for the anomaly of an active form with an apparently 
passive meaning. 

162. Q^od te posierius purges'] * As for your trying to clear your- 
self hereafter by saying that you are sorry for the wrong done me, I 
won't care (this much, i. e. suiting som^ action to the word) a snap 
of the fingers.' Nollem factum was a form of expressing regret for 
the past, like our ' I'm very sorry.' See below, 165. Hence explain 
Liv. xxix. 19, ' QvMs ity'urieu sibi factas quererentw, eas neque 
senatum, neque JP, B,.fa^as velle.* S. 

163. Persequi] This is a technical term, to sue (this last from 
Fr. suivre = sequi). Compare the use of Bi^xttif, our prosecute, and 
the Scotch * pursuer ' meaning ' prosecutor.' Cicero pro Caec. 33, ' £t 
lege agant, etjus suum persequantur* Plant. Capt. ui. 1. 32, ' Nunc 
barharica lege certum est (I am determined) jus meum omne per- 
sequu' S. [It. Perseguire and Perseguitare. Sp. Perseguir. Pr. Per- 
s^uter and (from prosequi) Poursuivre.] 

164. Verbis ... re] This is the opposition so frequent in Greek 
between \6yi^ and lfp7q», pretence and reality. With a similar con- 
trast in view, verba dare acquires the meaning ' to deceive ' (to give 
words or promises instead of performance). [It appears strange at 
first sight that a word so common as verbum should have been dis- 
placed in modern romance languages by so rare a word asparabolaf 
as in It. Parola. Sp. Palabra (compare Shakespeare's Palabras). 
Pr. Parole. The fact seems to have been, that in mediseval^Latin 
verbum had been appropriated to ecclesiastical use, answering to 
6 A6yos of John i. 1 ; and such is still the meaning of ' II verbo ' 
in Sp. and It., and of the Pr. ' Le Verbe.' Compare note on 9 and 
957.] 

165. Novi ego &c.] " I know the answers that you and the like of 
you are always ready with : * I'm very sorry,' or * We'll bring forward 
witnesses on oath,' or ' That it is most unbecoming to charge you 
with such a wrong as this' (that you ace unworthy of such a wrong), 
when in fact the only thing that is unbecoming and unworthy is 
the way in which I have been treated." The above is probably the 
true arrangement of the passage. Others join dabitur jusjurandum 
to the words that follow : ' You'll ofier to take oath that you are 
quite incapable of doing me such a wrong as^this.' 

167. ^i prae &c.J Aeschinus addresses his own slave. Par- 
meno. 

— b. Hoc niU facts] * This that you do is (nothing worth, nil* = 
nikili being a genitivus preUi) all no use :' i. e. ' It's no good yovu 
g^ing on like this/ Observe that the common indeclinable uoax 
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nihil (by fnither contraction nil) represents the genitive nihili, ' not 
worth a bean-pod,' and so ' worthless/ which appears also in the abla- 
tive nihilo, as in the phrases nihilo secius, ' not a whit the less/ i. e. 
* nevertheless / pro nihilo habere, * to deem worthless/ [The form 
hilum, a bean-pod, probably points to an old form haba =zfala. 
This interchange of/* or ph with h is frequent in the romance lan- 
guages, especifUly so in Spanish. Examples are : Fr. Hors (and de- 
hors) = forts. Pr. Habler = Sp. Hablar = Fabnlari. Old Fr. 
Haronche for Farouche (ferocem). In Spanish the Latin initial F is 
constantly so changed, as in haba = faoa, hacer = fctcere, hambre 
=fainem, harto "=:. fcvrtus, haz -zzfacieay hender •=. flnd&re, herir = 
/mre, hierro =ferrtiin, hijo zzjUiuSy hoja zz folia, a neut. pi. mis- 
taken for a fem. sing., whence Fr. Feuille, f. ; hondo = fundus, 
horca = farcay horma = forma, homo = fwmus, hostigar = fusH- 
gore, huir = fugere, humo = fvmas, hurto = fwrtwn, huso = fusus. 
The same change is found in compounds, wherein f is virtually an 
initial letter, as in de-hesa = defensa, sahumar =: \awffvmare, 
Sahagnn (a name of a town) = Sant Fagunt, i. e. Sanctus Fa" 
emdus. But fiUim (a thread) is in Sp. Filo, to distinguish it 
from hilo = hilum, a bean-pod. See Diez, Bomance Grammar, vol. i. 
p. 262 sq. 
168. Nuneiam] * now at once/ See foot-note on 184. 

— b. At enim] On this idiomatic use of enim see note on 656. 

— c. Illuc . . . istoc . . . hie] These words have all their proper 
meaning in this passage, and serve to indicate the changes that are 
made meanwhile in the position of the actors. Aeschinus, standing 
himself close by the girl, and on the point of entering the house, says 
to Parmeno, *Go over yonder* (pointing to where Sannio stood). 
Then, as Parmeno did not stand quite where he wished — that is, 
within easy reach of Sannio*s face (see 171) — he adds, * You've gone 
too far that way ' (istoc, * to that place in which yo« now stand) ; 
and at last, stepping across to where Sannio was standing, and show- 
ing Parmeno what he meant, he adds, * Take your place here close by 
(this one by me, hunc) Sannio/ It would be difficult to find a passage 
that better illustrates the difference between ille, iste, and hie, 
answering to ixuvos^ ovros, and SSe. 

170. Cave &c.] ' Keep your eyes fixed on mine, and if I give yon 
a nod let your fist go frdl drive into his cheek.' Haereat, HteraJly, 
be fixed in his cheek. 

172. Istnc volo ipsum experiri'] * That's the very point I should 
Kke to try,' i. e. whether you dare strike me. In saying this he lays 
his hand on the girl's arm, and immediately gets a tremendous blow 
from Parmeno. There is another possible interpretation of the 
words, taking experire in its technicfd sense of ' trying at law,' and 
rendering * I'll sue you for that too * (if you do strike me). For this 
technical meaning see 350. 497. 

— h, Serva'] *look out.' This may be understood as addressed 
either to Parmeno or to Sannio. On servare see note on 845. 

173. Qeminahvt] * he'll give you another (blow)/ Compare Vir- 
; gil's < Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus nunc ille sinistra/ 
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174. y<m inwneram &c.] F^urmeno improves on his teacliing, and 
knocks Sannio about unmercifVilly. Aeschinns says, 'I didn't ^ve 
you a nod, but still err on that side rather than the other f i. e. 
'much better give him too much than too little.* [Observe the 
special force of ittamy * better to err on the side that ytm are now 
erring.'] 

175. Regnwnne hie tu possides ?] * Are you king here ?* i. e. * do 
you think you can wrong do with impunity ?' Bex to Roman ears, 
as r{>pavuos to the Greeks, suggested the idea not of a constitutional 
king, but of a despotic monarch above the reach of law. Sallust, 
Jug. 31, ' Impune qwieUbet fctcere id est regem esse' S. [It. Regno. 
Sp. Reino. Pr. R^gne.] 

176. 0matu9 esses &c.] ' I'd have decorated you as you deserve.' 
He says this with a double-entendre, which may be suggested in 
English by the rendering, ' I would have marked your merits as they 
richly deserve.* [It. Oniare. Sp. Omar. Pr. Orner.l 

179. Qui"] * How ?* * In what respect ?* An ablative of guis ad- 
verbialized. For other instances see 215. 254. 666. Cic. Phil. ii. 
4.8. 

180. Conmtium feoisse] 'Make a row.* ConnUium probably for 
convoc-tiwn {convocare with the sense of conclamare), a^ a loud 
noise ; h. abuse, reproach. 

182. Operiere'] On the relation of operio and opperior, see note 
on 446. 

— 5. Loris liber ?] ' What ? a free man scourged !' Comp. Acts 
rsii« 25, where St. Pftul says to the Centurion, ci AvBpuirov 
'Vttfiaiop ica2 iMurdK^trov ^ttrnv tfiip fiaa-rlt^iv ; And the Centu- 
rion takes word to the Tribune (r^ x^^^^XV)* ^ying ^pA t\ /acAA€<s 
iroi€iv 6 ykp irSpwiros o^os*T»fia76s 4(rri, 

184. Nunciam] Observe that this word (= nunc jam) is here a 
trisyllable *. 

191. Loqueris'] ^b eliras. ' Right !* 

— h. Minis mginH] This suggests what was considered an average 
price (to a deaUr) of a slave of this kind, viz. about 80/., if we 



^ Compare quoniam, i. e. quom (older form of quum) iam, which 
exactly answers in meaning as in form to ^irct8^, and etiam = ei 
iam. In iam as a dissyllable, which doubtless was its primitive 
form, we see the history of the word suggested. For on comparing 
paUam {z=. pad-am, the root being that of pa{iC)do, paf-eo, &c.), 
eor-am (i. e. c^or^'am, before the face of) = icar* 6fifia, clam (also 
written calam, see note on 52), we see that the am is an adverbial 
termination, and that the distinctive meaning of the adverb is to b< 




^'am. Compare iUcet = ire-Uoet; meaning first, 'you may go,* then 
* off ! * and so ' inmiediately,* * at once.* 
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Bflsame that the Attic mina was meant. The word fipa came to 
Greece, Uke many other terms ofcommercef from the East, through 
Phcnician traders. It means by derivation ' a weight.' l^e same 
root occurs in the Mene, Mene (Tekel Upharsin), * Thou art weighed,* 
written on the walls of Bebhazzar's banquet-hall. 

194. Ads^o manu Uberali causa] ' I claim her as free^' * maintain 
that she ia^free.' [The root-meaning of serere is ' set/ * put ^^ as in 
ie-ieroy I put down, leave or desert; m-serOf I put in, or insert. 
Hence adserere metwu was to lay hand upon a thing or a person by 
way of a formal claim of ownership. Thus the verb acquired its 
geneml and prevailing meaning ' to claim.' The later meanings, Ist^ 
'to defend/ * protect,' 2nd, * to assert/ * affirm,' are not met with in 
writers of the golden age.] 

195. Causam medMoH tuam] * to prepare your case,' i. e. to pre- 
pare to fight it out in cowrt. [It. Causa, ' a cause / Cosa, ' a thing/ 
So Fr. Cause and Chose.] 

200. Tantidem emptam tradier] ' To be made over to him (bought 
at the same price, i. e.) at cost price/ 

201. Verum enim quando bene promentii, fiaif] * Afber all, as he 
has treated me so well, be it as he wishes.' The ' bene promeruU ' is 
of coarse said ironically. Observe that promerere of itself generally 
means ' to deserve well,' and so to behave weU : commerere, to de- 
serve (or behave) ill. 

202. Jam cupio] * I'm anxious to settle the matter at onee,* See 
above on 184. 

— b, Hariolor] The verb means, 1st, to divine, play the soothsayer ; 
and hence, 2nd, to talk idly, talk nonsense. Comp. Cic. Fam. ii. 16, 
'Sed ego fortasse vaiUnnor (am only dreaming) et haeo omnia me- 
Hores habebunt exitus.' S. 

203. Dare] * That I am ready to seU,* or with a meaning which 
iire often has, * that I offer her.' 

—■ b. Testis f octet &c.] * He will at once call his Mends to witness 
that the bargain's struck.' But as for the money — no such thing — 
'soon' he'll tell me: 'Come again to-morrow.' Somnium is used, 
like Sifop, of what has no more reality than a dream. 

206. Mtm quaesttm] That trade, sc. lenocinium, 

207. Mussitanda] ' Be borne in silence.' Musso and the frequenta- 
tive mussito, mutvs and muttio, contain the same root as fivuv, 
ft^Ccu'* fiva-riipioy, K.rA., the primary meaning being, apparently, to 
ciose the lips. 

208. NeTno dahit] * No one will ever pay me.' He refers to the 
|flKH2o si reddat' of 205. Has rationes puto,' * cast up all these reckon- 
ings/ i. e. * make all these calculations.'^ On the connexion of the two 
meanings o£putare, to count, or reckon, and to prune, see on 796. 

ScBNE II. Syrus as he leaves his master's house tolls Aesehinus 
^e will soon settle mattera with Sannio. Accordingly, after feeling 

I ^ See Yarronianus, p. 393 sq. 
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his way a little he proposes to pay him ten minae, with a hint that 
he may think himself lucky to get so much. Sannio entreats him to 
stand his friend, and do the hest he can for him. If he can only get 
cost-price for the g^rl he will he content. 

211. Sro'] The later forms herus and hera 'fide cmtiquitatii 
prorsus carewt* Bitschel. 

213. Usque] Ist, as ftur as ; 2nd, {as far as can he, and so) to 
the very last, thoroughly, or utterly. See these various meanings 
exemplified 215. 559. 631. 655. 718. [Usque a cognate of ews t(. 
Donaldson, Varr. 321.] 

214. Q^id fa^serem ?] ' What was I to do P' Mod/ua deUberativui. 
Compare 690. 

— h. AdulescenU morem gestwn oportuW] * A young man such 
as he should have heen humoured,' allowed his own way. For the 
phrase morem gerere compare 431. 708. 

215. Qm»] See above on 179. 

— 6. Oa praebut] Oe praehere (prae-hahere), literally ' to hold out 
the face,' is an idiomatic phrase meaning to submit patiently to insult, 
and may serve to illustrate Matt. v. 39, Btrris at pcexitru hr\ t^v 

— c. Scis quid loquar] A colloquial expression, like our ' I'll tell 
you what.' Compare o7<r0* otv h ipturov and the like. The literal 
translation here would be, ' I will say, know'st thou what ? ' Scin' 
quomodo is so used with an imperative by Plautus. 

216. In loco] (on fitting occasion, i. e.) ' sometimes.' Words origiii- 
ally expressive of place are constantly transferred to the categoxy of 
time. For example see our own ' always,' i. e. all ways, compared 
with the It. Tuttavia, Sp. Todama, old Fr. Toutesvoies, Fr. Toutefois. 

218. Homiwwm homo stultiasums] ' Thou dullest of dull men.' 
[StuUus = stoltus = stoldus — stolidus. That the older form stoltus 
was preserved in the lingua vulgaris of Italy we may infer (as with 
many other similar words) from the It. Stolto.] 

219. Ne non tihi istucfaeneraref] * That that course («c. fuorige- 
rare adulescenH) would not pay in the long run.' 

— b. Spem preHo non emo~\ (I don't pay ready money for a mere 
hope, i. e.) I Hke a bird in the hand better than two in the bush. 
[Fretiwn = per-itvmn ', that which goes across from buyer to seller. 
It. Prezzo. Sp. Precio. Fr. Priz.] 

220. Nvmquam rem fades'] * You'll never make your way in the 
world (make your fortune).' Mes meant originally an object of 
thought (according to Donaldson, who connects it with reor), just as 
Ger. 'Ding,' our 'Thing,' is connected with 'denken,' *to think.* 
But its special meaning varies with the many objects with which 
men's thoughts are occupied. And as in Boman times, not leas than 
in our own, mxmeg and money-making {Rem .... quocunque modo 

' So Donaldson, who compares the Greefc words ir4p'trrifii, irp-affiSy 
TTp'iafiah &c., to which may be added, as has been suggested to me, 
vfP'dw, in its Homeric use ' to transport for sale.' 
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rem : Hor.) occupied a large place in men's minds, res must often be 
translated ' money.' 

220 b. JM] Like Shakspeare's ' Go to/ is often used without refer- 
ence to actual motion. Compare 765. 

— c. Ineacare'] ' To bait your traps for men.' Esca = edsica, is a 
thing for eating. [With edere, eaum = edeum, compare iaBUtv and 
Ger. ' Essen/ our ' Eat.' The It. Mangiare and Manucare, Sp. Ma- 
nucar, Pr. Manger, and possibly our " Munch/ are from manducareJ] 
The word ' inescare ' is still used in Italian in the metaphorical sense. 

222. In prcteaewtia] It may be doubted whether the latter word 
should not be taken as a neut. pi. of the adjective ', rather than 
with the dictionaries as an abl. sing, of the substantive. The mean- 
ing will be the same in either case, ' at once/ or as the context here 
suggests, ' by way of readjf money* which elsewhere (in Plauius, 
e. g. and in Cicero) is praesena pectmia. 

223. Qftasi jam usquam tibi tint, &c.] ' As if twenty minae were 
(any where to you, i. e.) of any account in your eyes.' Bentley finds 
fault with this explanation, which is that of Donatus, as wanting 
the authority of any parallel passage. But the influence of a Ghreeh 
original would account for the adoption of unusual idioms, supposing 
this to be such. Such a phrase as vwra 8* ov8a/tov xiyta nearly 
approaches that of the text. 

224. Hein] The final m in Latin words was all but a litera mwfa, 
like the final n of many French words. This accounts for the apo- 
cope of m pure, before a vowel following, and it suggests also (what 
is in itself antecedently probable) that Sem was pronounced much 
like the It. Eh ! the Fr. He ! or Hein ! or our own Hey ! [The dif- 
ferent forms Ehem — Sem — Sm — JSn (whence ecce for en-ce) are all 
representatives of natural sounds, little more than strong aspirations, 
which are common probably to all languages, certainly to those of 
modem Europe.] 

— b. Cyprwfn\ Cyprus, called in Genesis Chittim, a name of which 
Citium, one of its priudpal towns, long retained the trace, derived its 
Greek name K^po; from the plant known to the Fhenicians as 
Copher^ "SkijiTi caUed Kenna, coveted throughout the East for the 
yellow dye which it communicates to the naiU. It was rich in copper 
mines, and the name [Sp. Cobre. Ger. Kupfer. Fr. Cuivre. £^g. 
Copper] by which this metal is now known to most ' of the western 
nations^ is derived from that of the island. (See note on Ovid, Met. 
p. 125, v. IL) 

225. B.OC scio, pendet, &c.] ' This is the reason, I know, of your 
hesitation.' Moo may be explained either as accusative, = ob hoe (as 
in Greek ravra often = Sicb rcwra), or it may arise out of the fuller 



' More probably still perhaps praesenHa in this phrase represents 
the old pronunciation (and old spelling also) of praesentiam, with 
the final m a litera muta : see on 224. 

' The It. Eame is aeramen (usu detritum). 
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form Soc est (eraf) quod, • . So FlautuB, Soe erai quod haec te 
meretrix hujus vocabat nomine; and Virg. iBn. u. 664, Soc erat 
alma parens quod me per tela per ignea eripis, [It. PencUre as an 
intransitive, AppendSre and Sospendfire as a transitive.] 

226. Illinc = iUim-ce'] 

— h. Tamen'] * In spite of the delay/ 

— c. Hoc ages'] * Yon will attend to (and bo settle) this matter.' 

227. Nusquam pedem] * I'll not stir a foot.' On the ooUoquial 
omission of the verb, see note on 168. 

228. Injeci scrupulum homini] The use of iinficere here, as again 
in Cic. Olu. 28, 76, and per conU-a of eximere &c, Flin. £p. 3. 17, is 
explained by observing the real meaning oiscmpulus (dim. of scrupu*), 
viz. a, a small stone ; 6. a small (stone used as a) weight, viz. ^ of an 
undctf like our 'scruple' in apothecary's weight; c. ^^^i of any unit, 
as of an uncia of land (= ^^ juger), or of an hour; d, a small stone | 
inserted in a wheel or other mechajiism so as to stop its motion, and i 
so metaphorically a ' scruple,' i. e. a cause of hesitation and doubt , 
preventive of action. [It. Scrupolo. Sp. Escrupolo. Fr. Scmpule ; 
in senses c. and d,] ' 

232. Nunc] While ^om means ' at once, and may be coupled with > 
expressions of either of past, present, or future time, nunc points ex* 
dusively to the time present to the speaker. With this agrees its 
derivation. For as vvv is probably tf4foy, as Eng. 'Now' is con- 
nected with Ger. * Neu,' our own * New,' as nu-per is nov per, so 
probably nunc, i. e. nun-oe = novum-ce, this new (just arrived) time. 
A further obliteration of the orig^inal form takes place in such com- 
pounds as nudius'tertius, (nun{c) dies teriius, ' it is now the third 
day/ 1. e.) ' the day before yesterday ;' nudiua sextue, and the like, 
[from Jam It. Gia. Sp. Ya. Fr. Ja §» jamais, i. e.^om magis (comp. 
It. Giammai), and in ' dej^ ' (It. Di gik). But nunc is lost, being re- 
placed, generally, by Hora, as in It. Ora ('now'), Sp. Ahora (ad horam), 
which appears again, though with a different notation of time, in Fr. 
Alors (ad illas horaa), * then,' and in ' tout-Jl-l'heure,' * directly.'] 

233. Sefrixerit res] • The case will (have grown cold, i.e.) be stale.' 
No one will trouble themselves about it. (Tina is the opposite of our 
' strike while the iron is hot.') 

235. Fersequi] ' Sue.' Above 163. 

236. Quod ad te redxtwrwm putes ?] ' What you reckon will be your 
profit.' BedUus (whence, or perhaps rather from reddiia. It. Bendita, 
Sp. Benta, Fr. Bente, our * Rent ') is the * back-come ' to the speculator 
or owner after all expenditure has been provided for. Compare Fr. 
Bevenu, our Bevenue, from revenire, 

218>7, 238.] These words are said ' aside ' by Sannio. But Syros sees 
by his manner that he ' is shaky ' (labascit) in his resolution. 

239. Unum hoc habeo] * I can make you this one offer (and that is 
an).' 

241. Face] The older form of /ac. 

243. Miam de sorts, &c.] ' Am I threatened with the loss (not 
only of all profit but) even of my capital ? ' ' Am I to be actually out 
of pocket?' Sors (i.e. Sort's = older Sortis) has two principal 
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meamngs, riz. a. CsepUat as opposed to profit, or (what is only a 
modiilcation of the same idea) a principal sum {Ke^aXtSw) as opposed 
to (faenua or uswct) interest ; and h, a lot {vAKos or icA^pos). The 
root meaning of the word is probably 'spring/ connected with 
surrigoy stirrectum, the older form of surgo. Hence a. a spring, i.e. 
a source of wealth as opposed to the accruing interest, or profit ; and 
b. the 'up'leaping* teikus * of primltiye usage. Comp. n. vii. 180, 
iriKKtv . . Ttpftivios UnrAta Ni^rrwp* in d* (^Bope K\^pos Kvvtris hv dp* 
1ld€\oy airrol Afovros. [From Surffere It. Sorgere. Fr. Sourdre (to 
issue like a spring firom the ground), whence source (for Sourse) Eng. 
and Fr., and from this again by compositicm, Fr. Ressource. Eng. 
Resource.] 

245. Tuber est totum caput"] * My whole head is but one big bruise.' 
[From tuber, i. e. tum-ber, It. Taboro. Fr. Truffe, our Truffle.] 

246. Miam insuper deflrudet ?] ' And is he now to cheat me of my 
money befddes.' llie use of eHam here and 24S and 550 well ilhis- 
trates its origin, viz. st^'am, *ttnd, now all at once/ ' and further.' 
[It. Defraudare.] 

2^. Numquid vis qvin ahetsm T] * Haye you any (wishes) com- 
mands to prevent my going ? ' i. e. ' If you have nothing more to say, 
I'm off.' This is uSUidly expressed more briefiy by ' Numqwid vis I* 
a conventional way of saying ' I wish you good morning.' 
248. Ut ut haec sunt (xcta] * Badly as I have been treated.' 
251. Sedulo fadcunl 'I will do so to the best of my power.' 
8edulus:=se-dolo-s, 'without guile,' and so the adverb, 'unreservedly,' 
'honestly,' ' earnestly i* comp. 413 j and then, 2Qd, * simply, ' merely,' 
like ipr4xy»s, as in 144. 

SoEiTE III. CtesiphO) having heard of tite manner in which 
Affichinns has acted, is loud in his praise, and learns from Syrus 
where he is likely to be found. 

254. Quivis'] For this form of the ablative see note on 179. 

255. Dernum] By derivation 'downmost' {de-tmus), and so, 
'lastly,' ' at last.' Then, 2nd (' so as nothing was before this Icut,* 
and henc^), ' above all,' or ' now for the first time.* 

259. Frairem homini, &c.] 'That no man living has a brother in 
all good qualities to equal mine.' Frimae artes here seems to imply 
good qualities of heart as well as head, Artes generally may be 
rendered ' accomplishments ;' and ' well-educated,' or, as we often 8ay> 
amply ' educated,' will perhaps nearly correspond with the descriptive 
genitive ' bonarum artium,* 

260. EUum] As from pauciUus, Dim. of paucus, came (pauc'lus, 
and so) pauUus, so fr^m ecee ilium {ec^lum) eUum. Compare eccum 
for ecce eum, 

261. Quidest? Qiddsii?'] See on 84. 

263. Laborem] Here in the sense of ' troubles,' difiiculties. [Thus 
lahor combines the two meanings which in Italian are divided be- 

^ ird\o$, of the same root as ircU-X», what is shaken. 
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tween Lavoro and TravagUo (Labour and Trouble). Both are com- 
bined in Fr. Travail.] 

264. Foils'] In Plantus and Terence potis, and the shortened 
form pote, are used for all persons and moods of possum, even for the 
infinitive. (Ritschel, Prolog, in Plant. 111.) 

Scene IV. Aeschinus and Ctesipho congratulate one another on 
the state of affairs. The former goes to the Forum to borrow money 
wherewith to pay Sannio; Ctesipho into the house to his mistress; 
Syrus to market, to provide materials for a good dinner. 

265. Numquid nam &xferi ?] ' Is he bringing out any thing (any 
money) for me ? ' 

266. Quidfie] (What's coming about? i.e.) 'How go things 
with you ?* A familiur expression amoTUf equals, like the Ger. Wie 
geht's P our own, * How d'ye do ? ' A nearly equivalent phrase is qwd 
agUurl (see on 885) or quid agis ? as above 134. See on 619. 

268. Vero'] * In good truth' — indeed. THe meaning of vero varies 
slightly according to the position it occupies in the sentence. When 
(which is comparatively rare) it stands at the beginning of a clause, 
as below 469, it has the force of an emphatic affirmation. When in 
any place but the first, as in 405, 644, 754, 925, it gives emphasis to 
the word immediately preceding, and its root meaning ' truly' varies 
them greatly, according to the context in which it occurs. See for* 
ther Key's Lat. Gr. 1456. 

270. Qfto haheam grcttum'] Quo here = eo quod, Qroitum habere, 
or as it is more commonly expressed, groites habere^ is U) be or feel 
grateful {xAp^v ^x^^^* ^^ X* ^^Hevai) ; grates agere, to express grati- 
tude, for which poetically we find g. dicere or persolvere, as in Mn. i. 
600; xi. 508. [Cognate words are X'°^P^* X^'^> Carus, Orattts, 
QraUa, Descendants of groitus, are, the It. Sp. Pg. Grado, and the 
Prov. Grat, and Fr. Gr^ as a substantive. Hence by composition 
It. Malgrado. Fr. Malgr^ (and Bongr4). Eng. Maugre. It. Gradire 
and Aggradire. Fr. Agr^r ^ to receive favourably, our own ' Agree,' 
with a somewhat modified sense.] 

272. Mihi dolef] This impersonal use of doleo is of frequent oc- 
currence both in Plautus and Terence. See bek>w 451, 682, 733. It 
is very rare in later writers. In Cic. Mur. 20 (cui dolet meminit) the 
words seem to be proverbial, and in a Letter of Brutus to Atucus, 
which is the other instance quoted {dolet miM quod stomacharis), a 
colloquial expression is of course admissible. 

275. JBaene e patria !"] (sc. exsulare or efici), Patria here should 
be rendered ' home ' rather than ' country.' A fieither might turn his 
son out of doors for offences such as these, but he would not banish 
him from the ' country.' The truth is that this latter word suggests 
a much wider abstraction than did in general either, trarpis (or 8$juos 



* As in the epistolary phrase, * Agreez, je vous prie, mes Compli- 
ments.' 
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when used in a like meaning), or, in the earlier Latin usage, f atria. 
And the word ' home ' might he suhstituted with advantage (I yen- 
tnre to think) for ' country,' in most of the passages where icarpls 
occurs in the New Testament. How few English readers now appre- 
ciate the force of the TcarpiZa iiriiifrovo'ty ' seeking to attain a home,' 
in the ' shew that they seek a country ' of A. V. ; or perceive the 
real force of the proverh, * a prophet without honour i» r^ varpl^i 
aurov* or of the expression ' Jesus came into his oum country * (Mark 
yi, 1), meaning the village of Nazareth. Comp. Matt. xiii. 54, 4\d^v 
tis riiv xaTp/8a abrov idiHairKfi' aWohs iv rp <rwaywyp ain&v. 

277. Ut hunc absolvam] * To get quit of him * {by satUfyvng his 
demand). Compare 282. In Matt. xv. 23 k-K6Kv(rov is used in pre- 
cisely an analogous sense. When the Canaanitish woman was crying 
unto onr Lord, and He answered her not, the disciples say i.ic6Kvffov 
ahr4\yj Sri Kpd(ti trcurBfv iifiStv, meaning, not simply ' Send her away,' 
as E. v., hut (' grant her request and so) let her go.' [Bengel well 
says " Metonymia consequentis — *juva ut soles* "] That this is so is 
shown by the reply made by our Lord. [It. Assolvere, only Ecd. 
Term.] 

278. Insta'] ' Press him ! ' i. e. Press the matter with which I en- 
trusted you just now. JSee 247 — 251. [It. Instare and Instanza.] 

— h. Ne tarn quidem] Beware here of confusing tarn and sic as 
some commentators on this passage have done. Tarn means *so 
much,' sic * in this way,' ' so.' Syrus says ' Sannio is off in a great 
hurry to Cyprus.' ' No,' replies Sannio (not even so much, Bciktuc&s), 
* rU not stir a step, even though I remain here (as I shall) witii 
nothing to do.' Thus tarn corresponds in meaning as in derivation 
with iantum, as does quam again with quantum. Compare 422, 
where ' tam flagitium'st quam ' is exactly ' tantwn . . . quantum,* 

279. Seddetur^ 'The money shall be paid.' [It. Bendere. Fr. 
Kendre.] 

281. Mens'] This is not to be confounded with < Hen ! ' The latter 
corresponds exactly with the usage of ^cS, serving yeneraHy^ as an 
expression of lamentation, occasionally of surprise only. But Heus 
serves to call attention, like our * Hark ye ! ' Comp. Heaut. 348, or 
'see here,' as in Virgil's ' Sens ! etiam mensas consumimus,* 

283. Aliqua] * Somehow or other.' 

— b, Permanef] (Trickle through, and so) 'reach his ears.' Mano 
is probably mad-no. Compare Madeo, fioBdu, Ger. Matt (moist), our 
Mead and Meadow (matt-au, moist-field). 

— c, Perpetuo'] Not *for ever* which would be inperpetuom (later, 
in perpetmm), but ' completely.' See note on perpetuom, 972. 

285. Lectulos sterm] 'The couches prepared (strewn, literally, 
with coverlets, cushions, &c.) for dinner.' 

286. Jam transaeta re'] ' directly I have done my shopping.' See 
foot-note on jam 184. (& obsonium see note 117. 

287. Bene suecessif] ' Has (come up, i. e.) turned out well.' The 
prevuling meaning of sub in composition is ' up.' See note on Ov. 
Met. 91. 235. 

— b. Hilare hunc swmamus diem] ' Let us (take up this day mer- 
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rily, i. e.) make a jolly day of this.' [JEKkma, with older form hilarus 
= l\ap6s,2 It. Ilare, and Ilarito. 



ACT III. 

SCEVS I. SoBtrata, the mother of Glycerimn, talks over the con- 
dition of things in the lying-in-room with the nurse Canthara. 

288. Qttid nunc fiet ?] ' How will things go on now ?' Compare 
note on QiudJU, 266. 

289. Setepol] To he pronounced id*pol, not Hipol, the accent 
fidling upon the antepenultima. JEdepol arises out of (per) aedem 
Pollieia, a form of oath which recalls the ifUcat iv t$ vai$ of Matt, 
xxiii. 16. Asdepol or edepol was generally (hut not exdusivdy, see 
763, 961) a woman's oath. The exceptional fonn of this oath sug- 
gests the question why the Romans should have sworn hy the temjde 
of PoUuz, and never hy the temple of Jove» of Mars, of Herculas (see 
helow on 902). The reason may he found in the fiict, that the wor- 
ship of Castor and Polydeuoes (Pollux == noKvMKris) was the Jirst 
instance of a Gh'eek worship naturalized in (jatium. And it is pro- 
hahle that in Edepol we have a fossilized trace of the contrast pre- 
sented to the mind of the Latin peoples, between the sensuous Qroek 
worship, with its statues and its ' temples made with hands,' cLedes, 
and thdr own traditional ideas concerning the gods ; for the native 
Boman gods had originally no viable dweUing-place {eiedii), but only 
a tcmpbim, or ideal place of abode, which was no other than the 
special department of activity assigned to them, the market-place to 
MercmrtMS, god of traffic ; the homestead to Hercnlus, god of pen 
and fold ; the forest to Silvanus, and the like. Compare Mommaen, 
B. H. vol. i. p. 183 ; and for the god HercuZuey see below on 902. 

290. Jam nunc times f] ' Are you in a fright (already— now) so 
soon ?•' She implies * before there is any need for fear.' Compare 
with this use of jam, 'jam inde ab' above, 41, and Virg. Aen. viii. 
349. ' Jam turn (' already then,' i. e. even at that early time) rel- 
Ugio pwoidos terrehat^agrestes dira loci: jam turn siham saawnqme 
fremeh<mt.' 

— h. Adfueris'] Adesse is here a techoiical term, = adesse partnri' 
emti, ' to manage the lying-in-room.' Translate, ' as if you had no 
experience in these matters.' 

295. M re nata'] ' Under all the dreumstaoMses.' 

296. Quemdo vitium oblatumsf] Compare the phrase tiitieH^ mr- 
ffinem. In Plantns we find viMmm addere (pudicitiae) and vitium 
afferre in the same sense. We may say, ' As she has been so wronged 
as she has.' ViJtmm and viiiare have in Latin a &r wider range 
than our own 'vice' and 'vitiate.' For the verb see note on Ov. 
Met. p. 99, V. 96. Of vitium we may say that it never occurs exactly 
in the sense of our ' vice,' i. e. of hMtual immorality {^qmtu£). Its 
prevailing meaning is a defect, or fault. Thus vitium corporis is a 
bodily defect; «. ctutrorum, Caes. B. C. i. 81 (a defect of, L e.) 'an 
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ill-placed camp ;' and in the langaage of angury viUum is whatever 
yitiates (makes defective) formal proceedings of any kind ; as in Cic. 
Div. ii. 18. 43, * ConUtiorum solum vUium est fulmen.' When ap- 
plied morally it means < a fanlt/ not a habit of wrong doing. Even 
Horace's * Virtus est vitimn fugere* most be rendered, 'Virtue is 
nothing else than the avoiding fiiult.' [It. Vizio. Sp. Vicio. Ft. 
Vice, and probably It. Vezzo. Invezzare (to allure).] 

296. Qaod ad ilium attinef] Canthara says this in the belief that 
Aeschinus will fulfil his promise of acknowle(^ng Glycerium as his 
wife. 

297. Tali ingenio atque ammo] * So well disposed and so good- 
hearted.' 

— h, Natum ex ianta fanUUa'] * Of so distinguished a family.' 
FamUia means properly the body ai' famuli, or household servants 
(from Oscan/am«Q. Hence ' the household,' and from a large house- 
hold implying dignity and wealth arise expressions such as that in 
the text. [It. Famiglia. Sp. Familia. Fr. Famille; also It. Fa- 
miglio, with the meaning of /omw^.] 

ScBNS II. Geta, Sostrata's slave> hiiving seen Aeschinus carry off 
the music girl, and not aware that he was acting in the interest of 
Ctesipho, not for himself, thinks that all hope for poor Glycerium is 
at an end. He tells all to Sostrata, who in despair sends him on to 
Hegio, an old family friend, to ask his advice. 

299. Nunc iUud est, qwm] Qnom (older form for qurnn) points to 
tempus as the word to be understood, but in the sense oi ' a state 
of tilings.' See above on 21. 

— h. Omnia omnes'] This is a fiivouiite form of expression with 
Terence : see 978 and 990. The same may be said of the use of 
iras by St. Paul ; as in 2 Cor. ix. 8, iv ircanX irdvroTe vaffaif adr- 
ipKtiav Uxoyrts. £ph. Iv. 6» Tcar^p irdjrrwy, 6 M ndm-wv Koi Stcb 
vdrreajf, koI iv leaffiv b^juv, 

304. Hocine saeclum] (Is this the age ? i. e.) ' What limes are 
these !' Hoecine (as the first of these words is sometimes written) 
is a mistake. Hoe (ho-ee like the Or. 6-$i) has already the demon- 
strative particle ce, and hoeine therefore = hoce^ne, [^Seclum for 
seeulum, probably of the same root as seo^are, and hence a portion of 
time. It means 1st, a Qentury (saeclum spatvum centum awnorum 
ifoearuiU, Varro) : 2nd, the period occupied by one generation, or, as 
generally reckoned, the third of a century : and, S^, indefinitely of 
any long period, ' an age.' Then, as ai^if is used in N. T. (a) of * an 
age^' and (0) of the prevailing spirii qf the age, * the world ' in a moral 
flense, so did saeeulum gradually pass into a similar meaning, diiefly 
tlirottgh the influence of the I^atin versions of the Bible, wher^ 
saeculum is always used as the equivalent of ad^v. To this we owe the 
word * secular ' in such phrases as the 'secular clergy,' i. e. those who 
were engaged actively in the world, as opposed to the ' regulars,' i. e. 
those v£o lived suh regula, under monastic rule. [An instance of the 
n«e of saeculum in a moral sense occurs in Tacit; Germ. 9, Nee cor^ 
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rumpere et corrumpi saeoulum voccttur (the way of the world). Hence 
It. Secolo and Secolare. Sp. Siglo and Segkr. Fr. Si^cle and Secu- 
lier.] 

308. Intelleffo] So to be written^ not iidelUgo, * Nee antiguitas 
vel ctequipararet vel UUeUi^ere et negligere formaa novit, sed in his 
e voccUem probamt solemn.' fiitschel, Proleg. in Plant, p. 97. 

314. Illud acelfM] [Sc. aceleatum Ajeschinwm.'] For the form of 
expression comp. 366. 769. 774. 

320. Inpe^'tiH'l ^^ later writers impertire. (In, parti-or, to 
give a portion.) The usual construction in Plautus and Terence is 
with an ace. of the person, and an ablative of the thing imparted ; in 
later writers this construction is less common than an accusative 
of the thing, and a dative ' of the more remote object.' 

— b, Cesso inpertiri] (Literally, ' Do I linger about the impart- 
ing ?' and so) ' Why don't I at once teU ?' Comp. 586. 712. 916. 

321. Quisquis es, sine me] Qeta, who has been soliloquizing 
hitherto without being aware that Sostrata his mistress, and the 
nurse, are within ear-shot, hearing his name called out, says, ' Do 
leave me alone, whoever you are/ thinking that it is somebody 
making fun of him. 

322. Oppuio'] Here ' thoroughly,' ' altogether.' But whence this 
meaning ? It may be suggested that the noun oppidum (of which 
the adverb was originally an ablative) is not, as commonly explained, 
a Qreek word = iiti-itiioK, i. e. on the plain ; for why look to Greek 
words when Latin words are ready to hand ? Why not ob-pedmny 
i. e. ob-pedem arcia vel montis ; a, the level ground ctt the foot of 
the onp, or height on which the wbs (= orhisy 1. e. ' circular for- 
tress ') was buUt, and b, the lower town built on that level ; then 
as an adverb, oppido will mean,^ — a, on the level, — b, smoothly, 
easily, and so thoroughly, after the analogy of plane and our own ' 
'plainkfJ 

323. Quid trepidaa ?] 'Why all this fuss ?' or, * Why in such a 
hurry P' On the various meanings of frepido see note Ov. Met. 
p. 124, 7. 

824. Frorgus'] {^Fro-versus, for-wards, and so, to the «^^«rmost 
(o«^-most): utterly.] QiUdistuc *prorsus* est? Geta is so oat 
of breath that he cannot get out more than a word at a lime. 
Hence the ammam recipe just preceding. 

328. Neque id occuUeferf] * And he makes no secret of it.' [Oc- 
cuUus = ob'Celatus. Hence It. Occulto and Occoltare, or Occultare. 
Sp. Oculto and Ocultar. Fr. Occulte and Oocultation, t. astron.] 

329. Sisce ocuUe] * With my own eyes.' *l^iwrurfji6s aeseveratUis, 
says Donatus. For hosce, meaning mine, see note on 168, b, and 
compare hosce oculos 903, and hine,from me, 816. So odros in N. T. 
(where in earlier Greek ^ SSc would have been used), as in the X^ore 
rhtf yabv rovrov of John ii. 19. 



^ The ottros iy<& ('en adsum !') of Homer is not really an excep- 
tion to this } as othos has here its proper force = iste (New Grat. 
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330. Quot] Quoitu and qnoi are older forms for the later ctp'us 
and cui ; but quoi, like cui, is always a monosyllable. (So Bitschel. 
Proleg. in Plant. Trinum. p. 171.) 

340. 2kM fama pt gnaiae viia] 'Tour good name, and yonr 
daughter's ('mode of life/ and so) character will be imperilled.' 
For this use of vita compare 410. 415. 758. 

342. Tacito} Here to be taken as a participle, as below 474. 
[From Tacere, It. Tac^re. Fr. Taire.] 

— b. Minume gentiuri^'] * By no manner of means.' In this phrase, 
as in fibi gentium, mtsquam gentium, &c. gentee means (all nations, 
and so) the world. It is characteristic of ancient modes of speech to 
notice the people that inhabit rather than the land which is in- 
habited. Thus we never find Sex Persiae, Hex Macedoni<ie, but 
JPersantm Sex, Macedonum Bex,- and where we should speak of 
*Uome' Latin authors speak of Populus Bomanus, just as with 
Greek writers ol *A0i}va«oi, ol AoKt^aifidyiot are used, where we, to 
express the same idea, should speak of 'Athens' or ' Sparta.' The 
great rarity of maps, or of any thing approaching to them, and the 
consequent ignorance of geography, proofs of which abound in clas- 
sical authors, would be one cause of this peculiarity ; another, that in 
tlie case of many nations the territory they occupied was constantly 
tdrying, while the peoples themselves had an existence which, in idea 
at any ratej was perpetual. And so, to come somewhat nearer to our 
own times, the phrase * Roi des Fran^ais,' * King of the French,' had 
its ori^n at a time when the Franks were but one out of several 
peoples, warring with varying fortune, and with an ever-varying 
extent of territory, for possession of the soil of France. 

345. Dos secunda'] i. e. her maiden honour. [It. and Sp. Dote. 
Fr. Dot, and Douaire from M. Lat. Dotariwm ; from Douaire, our 
own ' Dower' and * Dowry.'] 

347. Testis mecum esfl ' I have got the ring by me {nap' 4fiot) as 
a proof.' 

349. Pretium] Any question of money, i. e. of compromising for 
money the wrong done to her daughter. 

350. Sxperiar'] As a term of law. See above on 172. 

— 5. Quidisttcf] See on 133. 

— c, Cedo ut melius diea^'] If the explanation of c^(^ given on 
123 hold good, it will Aimish a due to the meaning of these words. 
Cedo ut melius dicas will be analogous to fac ut melius dicas, and 
mean, ' pray (say something better) recaJl what you have said.' 
Comp. Pkut. Men. 331, * Scin quid te amdbo ut facias ?* 

— d. Quantum potesf\ ' As fast as may be.' Aphrase of freqnent 
occurrence. See 700. 743. 909. 

852. Summius fuit Simulo nostro"] ' Was (in high favour with) 
greatly esteemed by my poor Simulus,' her late husband. 



135) 'ego quern videtis adsum.' But as the distinction between 
ovros and bBe is sometimes maintained in N. T., we may perhaps 
explain John ii. id m the same way. 

P 
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SoENE III. Demea has leamt to his horror that Ctesipho, his 
para^n of a son, was ooncemed in the abduction of the Mosic-girL 
Syras, however, fools him to the top of his bent, and convinces him 
more firmly than ever of his son's merits. Note, that Demea does 
not discover himself to Syrus till ver. 372. 

357. Id reatat mihi mdli] ' This misery (alone) remains to me,' 
i. 6. ' this only is wanting to complete my troubles/ 

358. Qui aliquot reisf] * Who is (to any purpose) worth any 
thing.' 

— 5. Ad nequitiem] 'To vice.' See note on vitiwn, 296; and 
for the derivation of the word see note on 528. 

362. De grege illo] * He is one of the crew ' — ^he herds with them. 
69^07 thus metaphorically applied has either a good or a bad sense, 
according to the context in which it occurs. [It. Gregge. Sp. 
Grey.] 

365. iEna/rramua] Here = enarravinma (enarrav'mtu). Hence 
haheret, not hcibeat* [Narrare, from narus = gna/rus, to maJce 
aware of.] 

366. Quic^ptcm] Any thing, meaning any one (man). 

371. Sane ex sentenUa'] 'Thoroughly (after my own feddng) to 
my satisfaction.' From aa/nnts, sound (comp. <fd'Os, the older form of 
aSts, surviving in fem. sing, and neut. pi. (ra, and in comp. ffa^r^pos). 
The meaning of sane, as of other Latin particles, varies somewhat 
according as it is prepositive, sChd therefore specially emphatic, or 
postposUive, and comparatively unemphatic, in respect of the word 
it qualifies. For instances of the former see 680 (= * undoubtedly') 
and 775, where see note. For examples of ' sane ' posiposUive, see 
417 (note). 586, 587. 745 (note). 

372. Muic mandes &c.] ' This is the man to employ if you want 
your business properly attended to.' He speaks^ of course, ironi- 
cally. 

373. Quid agitwr ?] See note on 883. 

374. Voai/ram raUonem] * The way you all go on here/ 

375. Ne dicam dolo^ (Not to speak with guile, L e.) To say 
the truth. 

376. Piscisl On this form of the accus. see note on 88 b, 

379. Saw placewt] The form haud, which is more. familiar to onr 
eyes, arises out of 0i)au = oh, just as ohn or obx out of oh. This d 
paragogic, probably euphonic only, was much more generally used in 
old Latin than in that of the classical age. Thus in Plautus we find 
med and ted for me and te, but not sed for se, probably to avoid coa- 
fusion with the conjunction jsed. The final t in memet has the same 
ori^n. The following passage from Marius Victorinus is given as 
emended by Ritschel : " Maud adverbium est negandi, et significat 
idem quod apud Graecos oh ^ : sed ab antiquis cum aspiratione, nt 



> A friend, to whose criticism on the notes to this play I am 
greatly indebted, has suggested as an indication of the original iden- 
titv in sound between the au of h'au-d and oh, that the dog's bark 
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alia qnoqne verba, dictam est, et adjecta d litera qoam plerisqne 
verbis adjldebant. D tamen literam conservat si sequens verbam 
incipiet a vocali, ut hand .aUter muros, et hctud eqmdem, at cum 
verbum a oonsonanti incipit' d perdit, ut ha» dubium, hau tmdtOf 
han plaeitura refer** (BitscheL Prol^. in Plaut. Trinumm. p. 
100.) 

380. Clamo aaepe] * I often (exclaim against it all) remonstrate/ 
or ' complain.' For this meaning comp. 727. 789. 901. 

— 5. Salsamenia haec, &c.] Syrus had condescendingly assented 
to Demea's expressions of dissatis&ction, pretending to think that all 
his indignation was aimed at Micio and Aeschinus. He treats him 
extremely coolly, addressing himself' alternately to him^ and to the 
nnder-oook with directions about soaking the salt-fish. 

382. Utntm studione id sibi habet?} By Tmesis for Uirumne 
Hndio id nbi hahetl Studio is here a dative. 'Does he (Micio) 
(hold this for an object to himself) purposely act thus ?' 

384. Videre videor, &c.] He speaks with a sort of tragic tone of 
prophecy which Syrus does not fisul to quiz. 

385. JdUitaium] To enlist — as a last resource. 

388. Penes vos'] ' In your house.' ' Chez vous.' Comp. Cic. pro 
Mil. 22, Mi (servi so.) centum dies quum penes accusatorem fuissewt. 
Probably this was the primary meaning of the word, of the same 
root as penus, penates, penetrare, &d. Thence the second and far 
more common meaning {* in the house of,' implying ' in the hands 
of/ and so) * in the power of.* 

393. Mmium — pemimium] * There is a great, aye, an exceedingly 
great difference between you/ Per in composition often has the 
force of ircpi = treptffa&s. Compare perquc^n (566 and note), and 
petfortUer, 567. 

394. Quantus quaniu's'] * Every inch of you.' Such a form as 
quantu^s for quantus es,\a to he accounted for by the fact of final s 
in an unaccented syllable being almost a litera muta. Hence the 
form, moffe for moffis, perhibere for perMberis, omnibt^ for omnibus, 
pote for potis, &c. 

395. Somniwm] (An idle dream, L e.) a mere nothing. Comp. 
note on 203 b, 

397- OlfedssemJ ' Got scent of the matter.' 

— J. Coeperet] Note this form, which with coepere and coepiam 
in Plant, belong to a present coepio, which however gradually be- 
came obsolete. 

398. Sic sief] (so. Ctesiphon.) Siet, the older form of sit. In 



in Aristoph. Vesp. 903 is aJ o5 = * bow wow/ As an additional con- 
tribution to the * bow-wow theory of language/ as it has been called 
by Max Miiller, I may mention that the cows (moo-cows in nursery 
language) of the nearest field would teach us that our ordinary pro- 
nunciation of muffire and fivK^y involves a confusion between the 
language of two d^tinct tribes. 

P 2 
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accordance with this the latter (being a contracted form) was in 
earlier Latin always a lon^ syllable. [Ritschel. Proleg. ii^ Plant. 182 : 
< Unde eiiicitur .... legem constantem formandorum conjunctivornn) 
omnium hanc fuisse, ut origine sua longa vocali fierent .... sive earn 
vocalem s litera, sive r, sive t, sive m, excipiebat : decursu antem 
temporis demum factum esse ut servatae etiamtum Plauti metate 
longae vocalis correptio ita increbresceret, ut post Flavtina tempora 
in certae consuetudinis constantiam ipsa brevitas abiret earum per* 
sonarum quae in 7» et r et ^ exeunt communis : una enim s correp* 
tieni semper restitit.' The rationale of this rule is to be found in the 
fact above mentioned of stm, sis, sit, being contractions of the older 
forms sieTHf sies, siet. For such forms as dixerim, pa/nvoerim, were 
in old Latin dixeshn, paravesitn, h. e. dix-esim, parav-esim, (See 
note on the relation of r and *, above 113.) That this was so we 
have evidence, both in the analogy of the pluperfect amavissem = 
amav-essem, and of the passive forms amatus sim, (tmatus essem, &c. 
And still more conclusively in such relics of the older form as in- 
trassis (for intravesis, i. e. intraveris) Plant. Men. 323. Amissis (for 
amisesis, i. e. amiseris) Bacc. 1165. Orassis = oraveris (Epid. 716), 
mutassis for mut(Mjeris, &c. To this formation of tenses by composi- 
tion we have a curious parallel in the fitture of Italian and French 
verbs, which is formed by composition of the infinitive of the verb 
with the pres. ind. of avere, or avoir = habere. Thus from It. Can- 
tare, Fr. Chanter, we have 

Italian. French. 

Canter-o, Chanter-ai, I have ijo sing, &c. 

Canter-ai, Chanter-as. 

Canter-a, Chanter-a. 

Canter-emo, Chanter-ons (= avons). 

Canter-ete (= av^te), Chanter-ez (= avez). 

Canter-anno, Chanter-ont. 

899. Ut quisque suomvoU esse, itasf] Literally, 'As each man 
wishes his own to be, so it is,' i. e. in his own eyes, * Geese are swBn> 
to those that own them.' This and the ' Ahi^am hunc rus ' below 
are said ' aside.' 

402. Prodttxi = vpoHv^fA^eif 'accompanied him on his way, started 
him.' Compare 561. 

403. Admodum] (Ad-modum to a degree, and, by implication, to 
a great degree, and so) greatly, exceedingly. 

408. Saec te admittere'] * That you should be guilty of such acts.' 
The full phrase is admittere in se. Comp. 682, and Hor. Ep. 1. xvi. 
53, ' Tu nihil admittes in te fOrmidine poenae.' 

410. Vitam tuam] See note on 340. 

411. Salvos sif] * Blessings on him.* Salvos is probably oognat<6 
with Hkos, 

413. Domi hahuit unde disceref] * He had the best of teachers 
(at home) in his own family.' The phrase, if not in Terence's time a 
proverbial one, became such in later usage. 

417. JRecte sane'] 'Perfectly right.' For the variation in the 
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meaning of sane according to ita position see note on 371. As re- 
gards its force in this passage, however, observe that it has here, 
though postpositive, a more than usual emphasis as being the last 
word in the clause. 

421. JSJl For the more commonly written form m, see above on 
23 5. 

422.] 2fem here exactly = tantum, as noticed above on 278 ft. 

— b. Nobis'] * To us (slaves) servants.' 

425. Ztautum] With the later form, nearly, if not quite, of the 
same sound, lotwm, from lau-o. Lautus means, 1st, 'washed,' as 
perhaps here; 2nd, ('washed,' Le.) 'dressed for dinner,' of guests 
in full dress; 3rd, 'of any thing presenting a rich and splendid ap- 
pearance.* As in Virgil's * hmtcte carinae ' (the Regent-street of 
Borne). And so some oommentat(3rs take it here, 'Handsomely 
served.* 

431. Ut komost, ita morem gera^~\ ' You must take men as you 
find them, and deal with them accordingly.' 

432. Numquid vis ?] Demea replies to Ihis conventional phrase 
{see on 247) in its literal meaning, and says, ' Yes ; I wish you may 
all live to be wiser.* 

438. Illio for ille-ce, nom. as often in Plautus. (See for example 
Men. 22, 49.) See note on 116. 

441. iV«] See on 540. 

446. Opperiar] Opperiri is to wait for — be on the look out for. 
But whence derived? Comparing aperio (ab-pario — bring out to 
view, and so), 'uncover,* 'open;' operio j^ob-pwrio), 'cover over,' 

* hide ;* comperio (con, pario, ' use pains and concert in bringing to 
Kght,* and so) ' discover,' ' find out ;' one may suggest that opperior 
'ii=zob operior, i. e. I cover myself over (for coTicealmenfs sake, 
and so) *I lie in wait for,' and«then simply, * I wait for.' [From a 
similar double compound of operire, viz. cO'operire, are descended 
It. Coprixe ; Sp. Cnbrir ; Fr. Couvrir ; Eng. Cover.] 

Scene IV. Hegio enters in earnest conversation with G^ta, who 
has been telling him the sad story of Glycerinm's wrongs and pre- 
sent condition. That Geta's story is only too true is confirmed by 
the cries whidi are heard (486) from Sostrata's house. 

450. Saud patemum istuc dedtsW] ' This was not treading in 
jour father's steps.' Dare here has the sense ' put forth,' and so 

* exhibit.* 

— b. Videlicet, &c.] Demea listens, and makes his comments 
without showing himself. [ Videlicet = videre licet. Compare Sci{re) 
licet, I(re) licet] 

462. JLlieno] ' Though a stranger in blood to us.' 

— b. Fater eius] Meaning his father by adoption (and uncle), 
Micio. 

— c. JEi miki] So to be written both in deference to MS. autho- 
rity, and because the analogy of the Italian language, in which h 
is never found as an aspirate, leads us to suppose that orthography 
here represents pronunciation. Compare note on 783. 
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453. JBic] Not he, for which is would in this passage be reqinred, 
but here. 

454. ITtMtd sic omferetW] ' They shall not (cany things <^ get 
off (so) thus cheaply.' Comp. Ter. And. iii. 5. 4), ' Imilium mmguam 
id cBuferei/ 

459. Satis pie'] * Without breach of duty' (to my late friend). 

466. Quid nif\ (What should I do hia{nisi) know him ? i. e.) ' Of 
course I did.' Comp. 573. 662. 726. 

469. Vero amplius'] * Aye, truly, much more.' See note on verot 
above 268. 

471. Siimanumst] 'It is (human nature, and so) a pardonable 
fault.' See on 107. 

472. Ultro'] * At once.' This is often a difficult word to render 
exactly in English. Its meaning varies in fact, and that very widely, 
according to the context in which it occurs ; and the clue to that 
meaning must in each case be sought by reference to the root- 
meaning, which is, * to a place beyond ;' tUtro being related to mltra 
as quo to qua. Hence il^eans ' beyond expectation,' and so ' unex- 
pectedly,' 'suddenly;' or 'at once,' as here, and Hor. Ep. 1. zii. 22, 
' 8i quid petet, ultro defer,* * ^ve it him a^; once.' Then, 2nd]y, 
' Beyond what has been asked,* and so ' besdes,' as in Virg. Aen. L 
145, 'Sis lacrimis mtam damns, et miserescimus uUro* (and pity 
him besides). Srdly. * Beyond,' in the sense of * onward,' as in '^^rg. 
Aen. (Tumus is described), ' Vitro animos tolUt dictis atque increpat 
vitro* * Onward with words he stirs the brave, onward the coward 
chides.' So I venture to.interpret the passage, in order to preserve, 
what Virgil's emphatic repetition requires, a similar meaning to mUro 
at the banning and the end of the line. The distinction of two 
classes (such as ' the brave' and ' the cowardly ') is implied both by 
the marked opposition of tolUt animos and inerepett, and by the use 
of the disjunctive conjunction (if the expression may be allowed), 
atque, Donaldson interprets very differently, * Bold Tnmus did not 
abate his confidence ; on the ^contrary (far beyond that) he rouses 
their courage with his words and etfen chides them ^' 

474. Iffnotum'] Not 'unknown,' but ' ignored,' 'pardoned.* 

476. Si dis placet] * Please heaven.' Said ironically, as in other 
passages. Eun. 919, ' Vide ut otiosus it si dis placet.* But the 
same phrase is employed seriously, as by Plautos, Capt. ii. 3. 94^ 
(S.), ' Eocpedivi ex servituteftlium, si dis placet,* And in Uie same 
sense si dii volent, Poen. iv. 2. 88. 

477. Quicum] For the ablative qui see note on 179. 



^ I add here a note on this word sent to me by a friend to whom 
I have already referred. " Uls, 'beyond,' is used by Varro, L. L. 4. 
15, quoted by Key. I take the petet in Horace to = not petierit, 
but petitwrus est, and that uUro there means ' beycsid his expecta- 
tion.' And in Virgil I take it still to«be 'beyond.' He nigee the 
brave to go beyond their natural courage, the coward to do more 
than his cowardice would prompt him." 
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479- In mediosf] (Is in the midst of us, i. e.) ' Can be produced to 
prove it/ The meaning * is alive/ which is sometimes suggested by 
the Gostext, is not suit^ to the present passage. 

480. Ut capttts est aervomm] (As the capacity of slaves commonly 
is, i. e.) ' Considering what slaves are.* Captus, a verbal substantive 
from capere, means, «. taking hold, grasp ; b. power of taking hold, 
capacity; c, grasp of intellect, the understanding*. Hence the 
phrase *uf eapius est alict^us ' varies somewhat in meaning according 
to its context. Caes. B. &. iv. 3, * Civitas amvpla <xtqm florenSy ut 
captus est Germanorwm:* either 'according to German notions' (as 
Smith, L. D.), or (as is the capacity of Germans, i. e.) * for a German 
town/ Cic. Tusc. ii. 27, * Oraeci homines non satis animosi, pru- 
dentes, ut est captus homiwwm, satis/ *not wanting in judgment, as 
coTtvpared with the amerajge of men* Donatus quotes from the 
* Simnlans ' of Afranius, * J«, ut servorum captus est, faciUume domo 
atque nostra famiUa provendUur.* [From captus in the sense of * a 
catch ' (of wUd animals, &c.), or rather from a late Latin verb thence 
formed, capUare, It. Caociare, Sp. and Pg. Cazar, old Fr. Chacier 
(whence our 'Chace'), Pr. Chaaser (whence our 'Chase')'] 

482. Adduce'] (Later form of the imper. is abduc.) Answers here 
to the technical use of ivdyeiv, meaning, a. to bring before a magis- 
tTate,^>r ex€6minaHon, or trial ; b. to le^d away to punishment. See 
next note. 

— b. Quaere rem] Literally, * inquire into the matter,' but by 
impUeaUon^, 'put mm to the question/ i.e. berft him till he con- 
fesses the truth. So Donatus observes, * Latewter, praeter vincula, 
etiofn tormenta significamvt,* Bjvinci indeed is implied not 'put 
him in confinement/ but ' tie him up,' i. e. as a first step for the 
appUcaiion of the lash. Comp. Acts xxii. 25, &>s 8^ irpoirttvov cArhv 
To7s IfuUriy, said of the Boman soldiers preparing to scourge St. Paul, 
'as they were stretching him out with the thongs,' i. e. tying him up. 

483. Immo] That in/tmos (or us) was gradually short^ed into 
imus we know. By a similar process infimo became (probably through 
infmo), 1st, immo, and, 2nd, as it is ofben written, imo. Thus the 
proper meaning of the word will be ' at the lowest.' And according 
as this ' at the lowest ' applies to, and corrects, an afiirmative or a 
negative proposition, so will the meaning of vmmo vary between a 
negation and an affirmation. See exx. Andr. i. 30; ii. 80; iv. 1. 81 
and 49 j iv. 2. 26 ; v. 1. 4. See also 604 below (where immo refers 
to the si aliter putas just preceding), and 928, where see note. [The 
derivation of immo from in modo, maintained for some time against 
Dr. Donaldson, is I suppose hardly upheld now even by its authors. 



' Compare the It. Capire, 'to imd^rstand :' our own ' D'ye take ? ' 
of the Ungua volgams. 

' It is not generally observed that this is the meaning of the 
word examine in Acts xx. 29, where ' they that should have examined ' 
(Paul), ol f^€rd(ovrts abr6vf are not judges, but the soldiers who were 
preparing to scourge him. 
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since it has been pointed out that i^ modo is Latin of the nineteenth 
centwry only.] 

484. Coram ipsum cedo'] * Pray (cedo, see on 123) qnestion me in 
his presence.' 

486. Differor dolorihus'] For dolores (technically used, as eoKtves 
in Gb'eek) compare 289. Differre is to (bear in different directions, 
and so) 'distract* and so as the context here requires ' retch f* 
[Turpilius apud Non. JMi(ercap6(2e»e ('interval/ i.e. < long waiting ') 
inteifieior, desiderio differor. Plau^. Epid. i. 2. 15, * Clamore defa- 
tigor, differor' True. iv. 1.3,* Laetitia differor* S.] From dAfferre, 
It. Differire. Sp. Differir. Fr. Differer. And £rom part. DUabwm 
(deferred), Fr. Delai. Eng. Delay. 

487. luno JJucina] Many old traditions pbint to Juno aa a f»oo» 
goddess, and with this agrees the title Lucina {* the brightly shining'), 
which is but the fuller form of (iMc'na) Luna, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
II. xxvii. 68, * Imna a lucendo nominata. Eadem est emm IjucinaJ 
Compare the connexion of <T^\as and crcX^io}. As the tenth moon 
marked the time of childbirth (' matri longa decern tuleruntfastidia 
menses :' Virg., and see above 475), the moon-goddess, Lucina, was 
naturally supposed to have a special influence over that event. 

491. Ut vohis decef] For this construction of decet with a dative 
(as in Greek as vfiiv xpciret), compare 928. Plant. Amph. iu 2. 188. 
By praying that all may be settled *ut vohis decet* *as the honour 
of your family requires,' he means that reparation may be made 

* voluntate/ not * eogente judice.* [Compare the note on dolet with 
a dative, 682 ; and observe that decet with a dat. is also confined to 
the older writers, and is limited like rrpiitti with dat. by the condition 
that no infinitive mood follows.] 

497. JExperiar'] See .above on 172. 

500. Facito cum animo coxites'] Flaut. Mostell. iii. 2. 13, ' Quo 
magis cc^to ego cum meo animo.' Cicero, Agrar. ii. 24^ ' Vos tamen 
id potestis cum animis vestris cogitare.' S. Comp. 808 below, and 
the phrase ' cogitare in animo * 818. The phrase is to be explained 
by reference to the primary meaning of cogitare, viz. * to turn over 
frequently,' co-agitare. 

501. Quam . . . tarn] See note on 278 h. And for the construction 
compare Heaut. v. 11. 44, ' Adolescens quam minima in spe situs erit 
Tamfacillwme patrispacem in leges conficiet suas' (make peace with 
his father on his own terms). Sallust, Jug. 31, ' Quam qmsque pes- 
sime fecit, torn maxime tutus est.' In these cases the English i^om 
requires a comparative. 

— b. FacUlwne agitis"] Facile agere, like facile vivere, is an 
idiomatic expression = * to be well off,' or 'to be in east/ circum- 
stances.' Comp. Plant. Cure. v. 2. 6, *P1. Nugas garris* ■ Cu. 

* 8oleo : nam propter eas vivo facilius* ' It is to them I owe the 
easy life I lead.' Very similar in form of expression is Homer's de- 
scription of the gods, ot ^eta C^vaiv &itf}8^a Bufjubv IxoKTCf . 

505. Medito'] <Go back.' (Demea says this, having followed 
Hegio when the latter started to find Micio.) 
507. Me indicente'} * without warning .from me.* This use of 
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indicere, giving a negative sense to i», is very rare. (S.) Liv. xxii. 
39, 'Nam et dao boni Consnles, eiiam me indicente, omnia e re- 
publica fide vestra faceretis.' So indictus = non dictus, Ter. Phorm. 
V. 7. 58, and Virg. Aen. vii. 733, * Nee tu carminibus nostris indictus 
abibis/ With the same double meaning, distingmshed douhtless by 
the position of the accent^ we have iiujinctuSy * girt in,* and ^ncinctus, 
' ungirt,' infrdctus, * broken in npon,' and infractusy * unbroken ;* 
{mtmirtatus (Ter. Andr. 1. 5. 7), 'unchanged,' and immutdtus (Plant. 
Am. i. 1. 300), 'changed;' {nfonndtus, 'unshaped,* and informdtus 
(Virg. Aen. viii. 426), * moulded, brought into shape ;' {nvocatus, 
' nnsummoned,' invocdttis, * invoked.' Compare the difference in 
meaning between oIkovw and ofiKovv, or in English between ' unddne ' 
and * undone.' 

507 6. Sic sit modo defktnctwm] * Would that we could get quit 
thus only,' i.e. 'with no worse consequences than these.* In this 
idiomatic usage of defungi we trace its root fug{ere) to escape, get 
quit of. Comp. Eun. Prol. 15, ' Defunctus iam sum, nihil est quod 
dicat mihi.' Phorm. v. 8. 32, * Cupio misera in hac re iam defvmgier* 
Xiv. X. 29, (after the voluntary death of Decius, Livius, his successor 
in command, exclaims,) 'Vicisse Romanes, defunctos Consnlis fato,' 
' having (got quit, i. e.) escaped destruction by their Consul's death f 
and ii. 35, ' Adeo infensa erat coorta plebs ut umus poena defungen- 
dum esset Patribus ' (that the Patricians could only escape at the 
cost of one of their own number). 



ScBNE V. Hegio says a few words to Sostrata, as he leaves her 
house, bidding her comfort her daughter, and promising to see Micio, 
on the subject of which they had been speaking. 

511. Q^od Rotes'] * What you can,* and so, by implication, as far 
as is possible under present circumstances. So Donatus, * Quia vox 
ipsa tristis, et circa tristem filiam, quod potes, dixit.' And so far the 
commentators are no doubt right who say that quod potes here = 
quantum potes, quoting in illustration Eun. ii. 1. 8 (214), ' Mumts 
nostrum ornato verbis, quod poteris, et ilium aemulum quod poteris 
db ea pellito ;' and Heaut. iii. 1. 7, * Haudfaciam ; nam quod potero 
adfutabo senem' Only it must be remembered that quod potes 
does not mean ' as much as possible ' in the sense ' as far as you may 
find possible/ which would require either a subjunctive, or what is 
in the nature of things subjunctive (or conditional), viz. a future, as 
in the examples above quoted. On this limiting use of quod with 
a subjunctive, see Donaldson's Lat. Gr. § 207, Obs. 2, and see an 
example below, 519. 

514. Si est isfacturusy &c.] The construction 'faciurus ut sit * is 
the same as in 50. ' If he (is about to take 6are that what is his 
duty shall be) intends to do his duty, let him do it at once.' He 
speaks of Micio ' doing what is right ' rather than of Aeschinus, be- 
cause the former could exert the rights of a father over his nephew, 
and oblige him to do what was right, vi if not voluntate. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene L Ctesipho heun from Synu thai; his father has gone off 
into the country, and prays heartily that something may occur to 
keep him there. While thinking how he shall account for his own 
absence, Demea himself makes his appearance. 

517.] I have not ventured to alter a punctuation which has been 
uniformly followed, I believe, by all previous editors. I cannot but 
think, however, that the passage would gain greatly if the stop were 
removed after Icmt dmtwn, which would then be connected in sense with 
apud uillamat, the words being interrupted by the eager ' Die sodes' 
of Ctesipho. If we suppose 'jam dudum ' to be a complete reply, 
and to be construed with ' ainsse,* it is difficult to account for the 
' Die sodes * which follows, to say nothing of the grammatical diffi- 
culty of constructing jam dudum with a preterite. [^Duditm is pro- 
bably dum-dum, and (^tm originally identical with tumJ] 

618. Nunc quom maxvme] * Just at this time.' The phrase is 
explained as an ellipse for Ma nunc wt quom maxume. Compare 
Heaut. iv. 6. 40, ' Atqui quom maxume^ volo te dare operam nt fiat, 
verum alia via,' (' 1 never was more anxious than 1 am now.') Fhorm. 
L 4. 27, ',Non sum apud me. Ge. Atqui opus est nunc quom maxwme 
ut sis, Antipho.' (' Now if ever you need to be master of yourself.') 

519. Quod cum salute ejus fiaf} * As far as may be without injury 
to his health.' See above on 511. 

520. Triduo hoc perpetuol * For (this next three days' time with- 
out intermission, and so) fml three days to come.' See note on per- 
petuos, d72, and compare 522. 

■ 522. Misere mmwj This use of misere in the sense of valde is 
coUoqual only. 

526. Jam] * At once/ See above, foot-note oil 184. 

528. Numquam qmcquam"] * Never a thing,' colloquially for ' not a 
thing.' 

— 5. Tanto nequior\ 'So much the worse.' To this answers 
tanto melior (not melius), as in Heaut. iii. 2. 38. [As per-quam = 
yrepiffffov Hvov, * exceedingly,' so ne-quam = *■ not at all,' and so ' a 
thing or person of naught* or ' worthless.* Hence nequities is ex- 
actly 'naughtiness' in the old English sense of the word preserved in 
the English Bible.] 

534. JFermf] Feroo occurs as well as feroeo, Lucretius uses the 
former only. 

535. Apud ilium'] " Apud" says Donaldson, " is compounded of 
ab and a<2,4and combines the meaning of these two prepositions ; for 
it signifies ' bdng by the side of, but not part of, an object,' and this 
implies both juxtaposition and separation." We may say the same of 
the English word by which, as in this passage, apud may often be 
rendered, viz. before =: by-fore. 

— h. Facio te Deum] Deus, corresponding to the 6'eioc M^p of 
the Greeks, was used hyperbolically much as we speak of ' an AngeL' 
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But the expression more frequently has reference to power, than, as 
here, to goodness. Comp. Gc. de Orat. li. 42, ' Quae dispositio 
argumentorum, in qua tu mihi semper Deus videri soles. Vide 
quam sim in isto genere, inquit, Catule, Deus* (S.) Comp. Exod. 
vii. 1, where Gk)d says to Moses, " See, I have made thee a Qod to 
Pharaoh," i. e. have armed thee with divine powers to he exercifled 
in his presence. 

536. lUco'] According to its usually assigned derivation (in locOt 
* on the spot/ and so ' at once '), the form Ulico would he the more 
natural. But Ritschel says, ' Simplicem consonantem cum omnihus 
M.S.S. servavi in causa, pernio, et quod constans in hoc lihrorum 
fides solum tuetur ilico pro rejectaneo UUco.* Froleg. p. 102. And it 
has heen suggested to me that this seems to point to e loco as the 
tirue derivation, on the analogy of e vesUgio, ex^templo» 

537. LvLpus i»/a5«Za] 'The wolf in the story/ or, according to 
another interpretation, ' The wolf while you are talking.' The latter 
sounds the less prohahle of the two, hut has in its favour Plant. 
Stich. iv. 1. 71, 'Atque eccum tihi hvpvm in sermone: praesens 
esuriens adest.' The expression was used much like our ' Talk of the 
devil/ when a person who is the subject of conversation suddenly 
appears. Comp. Cic. ad Att. 13. 33, 'De Varrone loquebamur: 
lupus in fabula: venit erum ad me* Donate both explains and 
applies the expression somewhat differently, regarding the words as a 
proverbial way oi enforcing silence s and explaining it by the popular 
belief, of which there is evidence cisewhere, that tiie sudden sight oi 
a wolf struck men dumb (not a very improbable result by the way). 
D. quotes Theocr. Idyll, xiv. 22, oh <pB4y^ri ; A^icof €?5€f . And Yiig. 
Eel. ix. 54, ' Vox quoque Maerin jam i^igit ipsa : lupi Maerin tidere 
prior es* where prioress meaning ' ere he 'saw them/ implies their 
wdooked-for apparition. 

538. Quid agimus ?] ' What are we to do V Comp..Eun. iv. 7. 41, 
and V. 9. 51. Phorm. v. 8. 18. (S.) See also John xi. 47, where the 
Chief Priests and Pharisees, in Sanhedrim assemUed, say> ri iro*» 
ovfiey i 8ti otros 6 Aydptavos iroAA^ anififia vottT. 

539. Potin ut desinas T\ Here potis ne = nowne potes, see note 
on 579. And for the phrase comp. Plant. Merc. v. 2. 49, JPotin ut 
animo sis tranquillo ? Poen. iv. 2. 49, Potin ut taceas ? [It may 
be added, that this usage of ne enclitic probably preserves the old^ 
connotation of the particle. For ne is itself the primitive particle of 
negation, of which non is a compound form = ne oin(om), the old 
Latin form of ne wmm ; so that non by derivation corresponds with 
oMv, not with ov (haud). So the German nein (' no ') is ne-ein, 
' not one/ * none / and iiicM = ne-vicht, * no-whit,* ' not.* Passing 
now from the more original meaning and usage of ne to that which 
it acquired in the course of time, we find that just as /t^ in interro- 
gation gradually lost its negative force, and in many usages became 
a mere appendage of oh, so did the force of ne become gradually 
weakened both in Latin in presence of non and haud, and subse- 
quently in the Bomance languages. Thus in Latin, aisne, or as it was 
commonly pronounced and written, ain ? meant first, ' Sayest thou 
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not? and as above censenl 'reckonest thou not?' bat by later 
usage the force of the enclitic was obscured, as was its pronunciation, 
and ain ? came to mean * say you so ?/ So in French * ne * retains 
the trace of this inherited degradation, and as a negative has to be 
strengthened by pag {zz-pag^um) ; * Je ne viens pas/ literally^ 'I 
come not a step/ but by usage> * I come not/ or by * rien * = rem, 
as in ' Je n'en ai rien oompris/ ' I have not understood a thing of it 
aU/] 



SoEiTB II. Demea comes in soliloquizing on his own miseries, 
while Ctesipho £rom behind the scenes, and Syrus unseen at first by 
Demea, carry on a conversation in ' stage-whisper.' Syrus hits upon 
a plan of getting rid of the unwelcome intruder, and presently carries 
it into effect. 

640. Ne'] So to be written, not 4Uie, though directly connected 
with val. * Prorsus novicia affirmandi particula nae est, quam con- 
atantissimo testimonio antiqui libri ne fuisse consentiunt.' Kitschel. 
Proleg. in Plant, p. 97. 

— b, Nuequam gentium] See note on 342 5. 

541. Fraeterea] In this word, as in postea, antea, interea, 
propterea, postUta, to which may be added (Lachmann on Lucret. 
iL 518) imterutraque, have all the final a long. Here again critics 
differ as to the reason while agreed as to the fact. The most pro- 
bable account is that of Donaldson, who, observing that postea is in 
Oscan (see the Tabula Bautina quoted in Yarronianus, p. 119) post' 
esdk = post-ea-ce, draws the inference that 'the demonstntive 
pronoun in Latin, as in Oscan, being generally followed by the 
termination ce, made its neut. pi. in a-ce or ascy of which we have 
an instance in the demonstrative M-e, the neut. pi. of which is haec, 
not howce or ha. Now as this form has become ha-c'va posthae, and 
as qua-ce has become quae, we may understand that as quae-propter 
becomes qua-propter, so ante-ea ce might become antea, and so of 
the others.' Varron. p. 121. This explanation will not, it is true, 
eover Lachmann's interutraque, the last syllable of which is probably 
only ce disguised. But admitting the existence of the word, we may 
account for it in this way, that the word, which in the nature of 
things would be of rare occurrence, and formed probably much later 
than postea and the rest, would be conformed to the type already 
established for such words, and as postea was in the sixth century of 
Borne written postead to mark the length of the vowel, so inter- 
utradque for the like purpose. Comp. Varron. p. 317. 

644. Decemere] (literally, separate off, and so decide, or as here) 
make up my mind what to do. Cemo, cre-m, is of the same root 
with Kpl-v€iv, Sans, cri, 'separate.' [^Kplyeip, either to separate 
truth from falsehood, and so 'judge' intellectually, or right firom 
wrong, and so judge judicially.] Hence cernere, when applied to the 
sight, is to distinguish, * descrg ' distant or obscure objects, and the 
primary meaning of certus, one of very frequent occurrence in Latin 
poetry, is separate, distinct. In Lucret. i. 159 — 196, the word 
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occurs again and agun in this sense. Comp. Vlrg. Georg. i. 60, 
' Continue has leges aetemaque foedera certis Imposoit natura hcis 
{' on the diverse regions of the earth.' He is speaking of the dif- 
ferent products characteristic of different lands). So Ovid (speaking 
of the Iberian maidens who had heen turned into magpies), ' Susfncit 
et linguae quaerit tarn certa loqttentes (speaking so distinctly) unde 
sonent.' 

647. Ohnuntiare] To deliver evil tidings, and hence technically 
used of an augur reporting unfavourahle omens ; tmnunHare, to he 
the bearer o^ good news. 

550. Utiam taces ?] Like oh fi^ <n<atr4\(rti ; * Do be quiet.* 
651. Commiitatn ttW] * I won't entrust you with that matter ' 
(referring to the ego caveho of Syrus). He means that h^ will him- 
Belf take care effectually to conc^ himself and his nustress from his 
father. 

552. CelltLin] The word cella embraces the following meanings : 
a. a store-room ; )8. a room occupied by slaves, or by others of even 
worse repute ; 7. the shrine of a god ; 8. the cell of a bee. The key 
to these various meanings is to be found in its root, namely, cely 
' close ' (traced in K\titi>, celo, shut up and so ' hide,' oc-cul-ere, 
Gcr. hehl-en, * to conceal '). Hence cell^ is a closed place, whether 
for stores, as in the case of the housekeeper and the bee, or a room 
like a store-room, small and closed, in sense 3, or the secret chamber 
or shrine, closed to all but the privileged few, in sense 7. 

6531 Tamen] * For all your doubts,' or '.in spite of his obstinacy.' 
See above on 118. 

656. Bone vir] Like our own ' my good man,' the phrase con- 
veys an assumption of superiority under the guise of familiar con- 
descension. 

661. Produxe'] (= produxisse). See above on 402. 
564. Pairissas'] 'You take after your father.' So Orciecissaref 
after the analogy of such words as Mridiitiv, AaKutfi(€iv, K.r.\, 
Tlarfpi(a> itself occurs in Ar. Vesp. 652, but in the sense ' to call a 
man father,' ' to father him ' after the usual analogy of verbs in l(w 
derived from nouns. 

566. Perqiiam] ( = irdpurcrov Hffoy), * immensely brave no doubt ! * 
See note on per = Ttpiarrws 398, and on quam = quanttim 278 h. 

572. IlUus hominUi] He does not of course mean Micio, but the 
ntian in whose house, as he pretended, Ctesipho now was. 

575. Deorswn'] = deuorsum, ' downwards ;' so that uorsum which 
immediately follows is in reality pleonastic. Similarly sursum in 
the line before = sub-uorsum, * up-wards ;' seorsum = se-w>rsum, 
'* apart' (wards).* 

576. Angiportum propter estl * There is a narrow lane hard by.* 
Angiportwm (neut. in Terence, but masc. and of the fourth ded. in 
later writers), from angercy * to press closely,' * to choke/ and portus, 
an opening or passage. [The use of portus in the meaning * har- 
bour,' literally an opening in the coast, is secondary.'] 

577. IIW] For the more common illic, i. e. UU-ce, * in that place 
there.' Illi is the locative of ille. See note on 116 b. 
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679. Centen honUnem me esse ?] By sayings ' Do you consider 
me a reasonable being {hominenC) ?' he implies, * You must think me 
(less than a man) an ass.' The above is, in substance, according to 
the received interpretation. But when we remember that the pre- 
vailing us{^ of homo, humanus, in Terence is one that involves spe- 
cial reference to human fraUb^, and liability to error (see above on 
107 V) ; and secohdly, that in colloquial use ne often = nonne, as in 
Greek ipa; = 2p* obxis we may incUne rather to the interpretation 
{* Do you not deem that I am but man ?' i. e.) ' Tou see I am but a 
poor ^llible mortal.* For ne =: notme compare 83 {dixin hoc fore /), 
and 539 (Po^M «t desinas?), 

682. Ad Dianae'] sc. aedem. So Horace, ' Ventum erat ad Testae,* 
The same ellipse is frequent in Greek {ivX KlpKtis Horn. Od. k. 282.— 
S.) ; and so in English we spe&k of * St. Peter's * afc Rome, * St. Paul's ' 
in London. ^ 

684. IHstriUa'] Prom pi(n)80 or piso, pinsUum or pistum = 
m-lara-M, to pound or bray in a mortar, are derived pistor, a baker, 
and pistriwum, a corn-mill, with the diminutive pistrilla. The 
oom-mill being a place of hard labour, was used, like our * tread> 
mill,' as a place of pimishment for slaves. [Descendants of (pist-itm) 
pinsere are It. Pestare. Sp. Pistar, to pound ; also, less directly^ It. 
Pigiare (Dug. WSrkebuch, p. 423), to press (grapes) ; and through 
pistura Prov. pestrie, Fr. piirie. Lastly, from pistorium the Pr. N. 
Pistoja.] 

585. Lectvlos, &c.] ' He (has put out for making, i. e.) is having 
made some oak -legged so^ (to be ' in the sun,' i. e.) for the Solarium 
or sunny chamber of a Roman house,' perhaps, in eastern fashion, on 
the flat roof. See further the article Soman House, in Smith's Diet. 
Antiq. 

587. JExercebo'] JExer-cere not for ex-arcere, but in aU probability 
from the same root as the Greek tpy-ov, the Germ. Werk (Eng. 
Work). Hence the frequent application of the word to the working 
or tilling of the soil. The same root appears in ergOy which was 
originally the ablative of a noun ergom = ^ipyov, and which there- 
fore is common with a genitive case in such constructions as ' laurea 
corona mrttUis ergo donatus est f literally, ' by the work of his 
valour,' and so ' because of his valour.' The transition hence to the 
more common meaning ('for this cause,' and so) 'therefore,' will 
occasion no difficulty. 

— • b. Silicemium'] * Old Bag o' Bones.' A contemptuous epithet 
for an old man, as being * food for the grave.' Properly the word 
was used of the portions of a frmeral feast which were set apart as 
offerings to the dead. Many absurd derivations have been given of 
the word at various times, such as * silicem cento ' *silentes cemo* If 
the word cem'O is contained in it at all, it is no doubt in its proper 
sense of * setting apart,' see above on 544, and the word may possibly 
l)e silentihu' — cemiumy what is set apart for the silent ones, i. e. for 
t>he dead. Compare the rex silentmn, umbrae silentum of Virgil and 
Ovid. But more probably silicemitan = siUquernium from sUiquae, 
pulse 
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588. Cessaf] ' Is anpanctiuil,' behind his time. See above, 29. 

590. BellissuTMim] From bsTuis (comp. benii) = bonus came the 
dim. (bemiUts, benhu) bellus. With its use here compare the word 
beUaria (= rpayhtMra, or r& rp^^tfia), 'dainties' for the dessert^ 
&c. [It. Bello. Fr. Beau and Bel.] 

591. Carpaml * Take a bit of/ i. e. take a taste of. Bentley aptly 
compared lliemist. Euphrad. Orat. vi. H&axn ot¥ Jfttfvcp ol xixyoi 
rSav ^aurviUvnVf ktroytiofiai &c( rod wap«ul»*pofi4¥ov iipTd(wv, 
ifi-wiirXatJLM Sf oittphs bcav&s : and it has been pointed out to me 
that Themistius himself has evidently borrowed from Flato de 
Repnb. i. 344 b, iXK* &<nr€p ol Kixvoi rod imX wapaKptpo/iivov ittroy§^ 
oprai ap7r(L^o¥T€s, "wph^ rod irpor4pov puerpUts ianXjooHrtu* 

Sosms III. Micio and Hegio talk over the state of things, with a 
wish to make the best of a bad bargain. 

593. A nobis] * On oar part/ identifying himself to a certain 
degree with his nephews. 

594. Nisi s%] 'Unless perhaps.' See above on 158. Ifisi- si 
involves* the same sort of pleonasm as deorsum uorsum noticed 
above. 

595. Sibi fieri va^uriam ultro , , . , St ultra ctecusanf] * That an 

unprovoked wrong is done to them and accuse you besides 

(into the bargain).' See on ultro above, 472. 

597. In ammwn induxi meum] * Have (drawn you into my 
thoughts, i. e.) imagined you.' 

600.] This is one of the very few lines in which I have departed 
from Fleckeisen's text, who prints the line as though the clause 
beginning ' et iUam psaltriam ' were incomplete, and a line imme- 
diately following had been lost. Only in case of absolute necessity 
should we Ml back upon such a mode of avoiding a difficulty. The 
line will construe, either as given by F., ' Suspitionem hanc propter 
fratrem eius esse, et illam psaltriam,' provided only that we omit 
the comma after esse and put a stop after psaltriam. But Bentley's 
correction adds greatly to the sense ; and the line will then be ren- 
dered, ' that this suspicion attaches (not to Aeschinus but) to his 
brother ; that it is to him (observe the emphati9 place of eius) this 
singing-girl belongs.' Comp. 624, ' Bicam fratris esse hanc V For 
the use of propter here compare the old English idiomatic use of 
'by/ as in the rendering of 1 Cor. iv. 4, ohZkv ciyoiia ifjtavr^ 
(' I am conscious of no wrong-doing'), ' I know nothing by myself,' 
and the provincial expression stiU current^ <I know no harm 1^ 
him.' 

602. HUc'] (Si Sana est lectio) = UU-ce, ' to the girl yonder/ 

606. Suspitiosi'] Suspitio is to be written, not suspicio, as in 
other verbal substantives of the same termination, as contio = eon- 
ven-tio. And that for this reason, that when, as in suspictio or sus- 
pectio, the form out of which suspitio (' up-looking ') arises, one of 
two consonants is absorbed, or assimilated, it is on the first, not on 
the second of the two, that such absorption or assimilation takes 
effect. (Hence too the long vowel of the antepenultima, suspiUOt. 
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sutpitioms,) There is a remarkable exception to this orthography in 
dicio and condicio, in which ' omnea coneeniiunt ' says RitscheL 

606 b. ad contumeliam omnia acdpiunf] ' Take (regard) every 
thing as an insult.' For the form of expression comp. (S.) Phaed. 
iii. 8. 8, Accipiens (quid enim 1) cuncta in contumeliam. And for 
the thought, P. Syms : In calamitoso risus etiam iniuriast. 

608. Purffore ipn] * Clear yourself (to her, i. e.) in her eyes.' 
Plant. Amph. iii. 2. 28, Id (pik rovro) kuc revorti, uti me pwgarem 
tibi, S. JPurffore = purum affere, like KoBaipu and KaOapl(u. The 
word has many direct descendants in modem languages, and amongst 
others one of some prominence, II Purgatorio ; Fr. Purgatoire, the 
place of ' cleansing ' from sin according to Bomanist views. 

Scene IV. Aeschinus, finding, himself involved in hopeless diffi- 
culties by his attempts at concealment, determines very wisely to 
tell all to his father, or rather to the uncle who is to him pro 
patre, 

610. animi] Like Mileti, domi, this form animi \b probably a 
locative case (see on ruri, 45) used adverbially. Hence we find not 
only animi fallere (* Nee me animi fallit,' Lucr. v. 97), which might 
be explained by reference to the Qreek idiom }lfeuaOfiyai rrjs ypiitfivs 
and the like, but animi pendeo, and, as here, animi discrucior, 
which do not admit of this explanation. But Parry (on Ter. Eim. 
ii. 2. 43) is probably right in considering such phrases as ' Ut faiws 
animi est * (* how mistaken is he ! '), Ter. Eun. ut supra, and falsus- 
que cupiti Ausomae motus^ * balked of the longed -tor rising of the 
Italian peoples ' (it is of Hannibal^ that he speaks), Sil. Ital. Punic 
xiii. 886, as influenced by the Greek idiom above noticed. 

611. quid de me faciam nee quid {tffam^ (' What to do with my- 
self,' i. e.) where to go, or what to do. Facere and agere in many of 
their usages correspond pretty closely with iroiu¥ and Trpdaativ 
respectively. Facere is primarily to * make,' * fashion,' or ' do/ like 
ToieTu, which is probably the verbal paronym of iroios, and so lite- 
rally, * I qualify a thing,' give it qualities, fashion it ; while agert 
means primarily to ' set in motion,' and so tP * carry on ' afl'airs, 
manage them, like irpdacrfitf, [Yrom facere. It. Fare. Sp. Hacer. 
Fr. Faire, and by composition It. Afikre (subst. n.). Prov. Afiir and 
Afaire, m. Fr. AffSaire f., but in old Fr. m. ,With these compounds 
compare It. Avvenire (= ib tempo a venire). Fr. Avenir. It is ob- 
servable too, that the classical distinction between facere and agere 
is lost sight of in the later Latin, out of which the Romance Lan- 
guages were formed, so that It. Faccenda. Pg. Pr. Fazenda. Old Fr. 
Faciende, correspond in meaning to agenda though in form to 

fadenda.'} 

620. Arcesso = ad-ced-sno, i. e. adcedere sino, compare the pra?- 
teiite arcessivi. So Donaldson, whose explanation of the word seems 
to be generally accepted. For this permutation of s and d compare 
Arbiter = Ad-bit-er and the by-form of arcesso, viz. accerso for 
•dso. So in the Sctum de Baccanalibus we find arfueruTU for ad- 
fkterunt, arvorsum for advorsum. And for the composition with sino, 
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DonaMBon compares ctvpesso = eapere (older capese) sino, ' I let 
mysdf take/ i. e. I undertake ; facesso = facere sino, ' I let myself 
make,' i. e. 'I set about ;' Ictcesso, i. e. Idcere ainoj * I let myself 
touch/ i. e. * I provoke or irritate/ quaeso (the older form of quaero, 
see on 113) = qwxe svno, ' I let speak/ 1. e. 'I inquire/ on the as- 
sumption that quae here contains the root-syllable of in-quam, ' 1 
say.' See Varroh. p. 352. 

621. Deditti verba] See above on 164. 

622. Quae placef] (* who pleases you/ i. e.) * with whom you are in 
love/ * your mistress/ So Phoebus in pursuit of Daphne (Ov. Met. 
1. 512) says, ' Oui plaeetu inquire tamen ' (' who it is that loves you '). 
* Non inoola mentis, Non ego sum pastor.' 

623. Iteprendf] The derivation of the word already noticed (13) 
will suggest its meanmg in this passage. 

624. Fratrig esee hane\ (sc. psaltriam). See above on 600. 

626. JSeferri] So written for the later form efferri. To be (car- 
ried out, i. e.) made generally known. Compare ne qua exeat 
below. 

— h. Ao mitto, &c.] * Again, putting aside this difficulty, for pos- 
sibly the matter may not become generally known' (* even if I tell 
((pM9) them/ he implies). * Yet I am afraid they won't believe the 
very fact I have just mentioned' i^ivi.fratris esse hanc), 

631. Nunc porro = AV i/wi] i. e. * now and henceforth/ Porro 
(see below on 634), 'forwards,' but with this root-meaning modified 
considerably in various passages by its context. 

— h. JEIxperffiscere"] J?ergo — perrexi, for an older porgo, i. e. prO' 
regOf just as v&rto and v&rtex represent an older vorto and vortex. 
Hence exporgere, or expergere, is to straighten out (the fiill form 
exporrigo is taore common), as below, 839, exporge frontem, where 
see note : and expergiscor thus meansj * I raise myself up,' or * awake/ 
This is an instance of the way in which many deponent verbs so 
called are strictly middle verbs. With its use here dompare the 
= i^eytlpofuu of St. Paul in Bom. xiii. 11, K<d rovro, elddres rhv 
Kaiphi^ Sri &pa ^877 yiyias i^ Srri/ov iyepBrjyai. In that passage, as in 
this of Terence, the verb implies not waking only (as A. V.) but 
rising, in other words, waking up to action. 

633. PuUare (= pulsitare) fores] to knock at a door from the 
outsidCf whereas crepant fores is said of the knock made from the 
inside, when the door was to be opened from within. So concre- 
puit ostium a QlyceriOy Andr. iv. 1. 58. This last is to be explained 
by reference to the Greek custom of letting the doors open outwards 
to the/street, an arrangement not allowed in Rome itself, though 
adopted, with other scenic arrangements, on the Roman stage. In 
Greek Kpoh^vy., or k^itt^kv t^s Bipas, answers to pulsare or pultare, 
and ^o4>67i' to crepare, 

634. Actutum] Probably aetu'ctumj i. e. actum — actum. This 
doubling of words by way of adding to their force was very common 
in ancient, as it is to this day in modern, Italy. Actutum then 
meaning 'at once,' will have somewhat the force of our own *no 
sooner siud than done.' See note on dudum, 517, and for other in- 

G 
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stances of composition by reduplication observe quanquam = guam- 
quam, quisquis, quaqua^ quoquo, undeu/nde, ubtMbi, utut, Jcunfam, 
and porro probably = pro-pro, [With regard to this last word, it 
would seem probable that por is the original, pro the secondary 
form. Compare, in Greek v6pcrot and W^^», Ger. fiir, our ' for * in 
* forth/ ' forwards,' &c. Lat. por'Hgo = pro-regoS] 

635. Concedam hue] Either iu order to get out oi the way of 
the opening door (see above on 633), or hiding himself for a moment 
in order to see who is coming out. Comp. Heaiit. i. 1. 121, *■ Sed 
quid crepuerunt fores hinc a me ? quisnam egreditur ? hue eonees- 
9ero.' Plant. Cas. ii. 7. 11, ' At at, concedam hue : audio aperiri 
foris»* 

ScEi^E y. As Micio leaves Sostrata's house he stumbles upoQ 
Aeschinus, who is on his way to make explanaticHis. He pretends 
ignorance of what can have brought his nephew there; and the 
latter in his turn cannot conceal his surprise at finding Mido where 
he is. At last, just as Aeschinus is preparing to confess the whole 
truth, Micio saves him the pain of doing so by telling him that he 
knows and forgives all. 

639. Quor'] (recentiores Cur, i, e. Qitur) = * quoi rei,* * for what 
object?* i.e. 'why?' 

641. Istcts] (sc, fores), 

642. Ita"] If read, as here, without a mark of interrogation^ we 
must take ita as indicating a pretended assent to the statement just 
made by Aeschinus : ' Aye, I thought it couldn't be you that;knocked, 
for 1 was wondering what tfou (note the emphatic position of tibi) 
could have to do here.^ 

646. Advocatum] In republican times the advocctfus, even when 
the term is technically used, was not a pleader or advocate (pcUronus 
or orator), but one whose advice or assistance was sought in any 
matter of difficulty, particularly one caUed in to aid where any ques- 
tion of legal rights was involved. But in post- Augustan usage the 
word is found meaning an ' advocate ' in the modem sense of the 
word, i. e. one who i^eads the cause of another in a court of law. 
This distinction is of special interest, because it explains the wide 
embrace of me^ng given in St. John's Gospel to the = title i 
UapdKXriTos, applied by him, a) to the Holy Spirit, in the wider sense 
of ' one whom we may call to our aid in am/ time of need,' and so 
'the Comforter' in the Mlest etymological meaning of the word; 
find 0) to our blessed Lord, and this again in two senses; 1st, when 
our Lord speaks of the Holy Spirit as being iWov Uapduckrirov, and 
of Himself therefore l^ implication as also ' a Comforter' (John xiv. 
16) in the wider meaning above noticed; and, 2ndly, in the more 
limited sense, as an ' advocate with the Father,' UtipdK\irroif irpbs 
rhy IlaTcpa, in behalf of one who commits an act of sin (1 John iv. 2). 
And while the word has thus a special interest in connexion wit^ 
Biblical interpretation, it is valuable also to the student of Boman 
history, as preserving clear traces of what is very remarkable in all 
the earlier forms of Boman jurisprudence) namelyj their dependence 
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on personcU evidence, personal agency, outward personal acts of all 
kinds, rather than on documentary evidence. For the fact that this 
was so see the chapter (xi.) on ' Law and Justice * in Mdmmsen's 
Rom. Hist. The explanaUion of the fact is of course to he found in 
the &ct, that in the earlier ages of Home written ^ documents, in the 
modem sense of the word, were not available for ordinary use be- 
tween man and man ; and that in those prehistoric ages when these 
primitive forms of l^il process originated, the arts of reading and 
writing, if known at all, were known only to a few traditionary 
guardians of judicial and religious forms. 

648. -E^ ceHo scio'] = etiam c. s. The punctuation here adopted gets 
rid in some measure of the obscurity noticed both by D. and by most 
commentators since. ' Some ladies occupy the house — ^in poor cir- 
cumstances if I'm not mistaken — but I feel quite sure that you are 
not acquainted with them ; for it is not long since they have re- 
moved to where they now are.' Observe here the difference between 
novi and scio. It would be a solecism here to transpose the words 
and say, * has scire te novi,* as it would be in French to say * Jecon- 
nais que tu les sais.' Novi is particularly used of persons and places 
with which one may be acquainted, scio of a knowledge of facts. 
Gomp. Plant. Aul. 672, Novi omnes (*I am acquainted with you all*) 
Sdo Jkires esse Me complvres. Something of the same distinction is 
implied in Act. Apost. xix. 16, rhv *lin<jrovv yiyvdcTKa Koi rhv IlavKoy 
hri(rTtmai, Jieswm novi, et Pa/ulum quid sit scio ; but it is a distinc- 
tion which we can hardly express in English save by a lon^ peri- 
phrasis. ! 

652. Muie leges cogwd nubere hone"] Comp. Ter. Phorm. i. 11. 
75, ' Lex est ut orbae, qui sunt genere proxumi, Eis nubant, et illos 
ducere eadem haec lex jubet.* On which Donatus observes, * Orba 
proximo nubat, orbam proximus ducat, Atticum jus est.' This 
Athenian law, like that of the Mos^c code, had a double object, — in 



^ For writing was then engraving upon metal, stone, or wood, not 
writing upon paper, i. e. papyrus, which was not known in Italy till 
a much later period, nor upon parchment (i. e. charta Pergamena). 
This last was invented in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus by a 
rival book-collector, king of Pergamos, in consequence of an embargo 
being laid upon the export of papyrus. With what is above stated 
agrees the root-meaning of scribere, which is akin to ypdip-uv, grab^ 
en, our * en-grave.* And in connexion with this subject, it is Well to 
observe that an alphabet was not one of the common Aryan posses- 
sions, bnt was derived by the Greeks from Phoenicia (as the very 
name alone might 'indicate, &X^a =: Aleph and firjra = Beth), and 
by the Ghreeks again imported into Italy. ' It was from the Ghreeks,' 
says Max Miiller, 'that the Italians received their alphabet, and 
were taught to read and to write.' — Science of Language, p. 94, 
with a zeferenoe to Mommsen's K. H. b. i. s. 197. 
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the case of poor orphans to make provision for them ; in the case of 
the rich, to prevent their lands passing away to strangers. For fur- 
ther details see Smith's IHct. of Antiq. in tfoce, iiriK\ripos, 

652 b. Peril] This exclamation escapes Aeschinus In spite (X 
himself; and Micio, affecting surprise, asks him^ ' What ails 
you?' 

655. Animo maleH~\ On this phrase D. says, ' Animo male fieri 
dicitur quom ictu alicnjus maeroris percnlsns animus non suttinei 
corpus, sequitwrque ruina memhrorum* Comp. Plant. Mil. iv. 8. 22, 
'Animo male factwmst huic repente miserae,* *The poor girl sud- 
denly hecame quite faint.' . 

656. Nil c»w»] * Why as good as nothing/ (See note cm nihil, 
167, the derivation of which well illustrates its meaning in this pas- 
sage.) For he does not reply that they had said 'nothing,' but 
* nothing worth thinking of,' and accordingly goes on to repeat whai 
it was the mother had said. For the use of enim implying, as 7^ 
often in Greek, an unexpressed thought of the speaker, camp. Ter. 
Hecy. V. 4. 10. Phorm. iv. 4. 13. 

660. Postea] As with other conversational expletives, so with 
this word as here used, it is difficult to reproduce its exact force in 
another language. Comp. Quid turn postea ? Eun. iv. 7. 23, and 
see helow on 929. * After all ' perhaps comes as near to it as may 
he in this passage. German commentators compare their own * am 
Ende' used in interrogatory sentences, comparing *an tUn maUm 
rem vis pro maledictis dari postea ?' [On the quantity of the final 
syllable in postea see above on 541, And observe that postea had 
acquired a conventional meaning as an adverb, which prevents one 
taking it as synonymous with post ea, as some commentators hare 

done.] 

662. A vohis"] Sc. a te et amico tuo. 
664. InliJberaliter~\ Supra, 67 h, 

666. Qwt iUa"] The common reading is quicum ilia, ' with whom 
she was intimate.' But as this will not scan, Bentley read * quicum 
ea/ And this seems preferable to the reading of the text, because 
though consuescere is exceptionally used with an ablative without » 
preposition in some of its meanings, cum appears to be always used 
when reference is made to the relations here in question, Ter. Hec» 
iv. 1. 46, * Si is posset ah ea sese derepent^ avellere Quacum tot con- 
suesset annos/ Phorm. v. 633, * Cum ^us consuevit olim matre i» 
Lemno clanculum.' Cicero, Verr. v. 12, * Mulieres quibuscum isk 
consueverat* Exceptionally the phrase is used of the relations of 
lawful marriage. 

667. Hauscio an] Just as in colloquial English ' I do not knov 
how many ' has been shortened into ' Id'know-how-many,' so in Latin 
Aatt(d) scio an became virtually one word, with the meaning * proba 
bly,' and accordingly it is followed not by a subjunctive mood, but by 
an indicative. 

668. Praesens praesenteml Donatus quotes Virgil : ' Ilium ah^ 
sentem auditque videtque,* And again : * Fratrem ne desere frai^r' 
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'S. refers to Hec. iii. 2. 15, ' Omnem rem narrabit, sch, continuo sola 
*Qli* iv. 1. 42, solum solus convent, I^ut. Mostell. v. 1. 27, ad" 
sum praesens praesenii tUd, Pseud, iv. 7. 48, Te ipsus coram prae- 
sens praesewti videt. 

670. Quis despondit ?] * Who made the contract ?' It is worthy 
of notice, that nearly SSl the terms relating to the ordinary civil 
xnaTriage, such as spondee, despondere, dare, coemptio, tisus, auc' 
tores, and the like, have reference to the idea, not of a religious 
ceremony, but of a legal contract or purchase, by which the bride 
who had been hitherto in moMu patris passed in mantun viri. But 
this civil marriage was not without the sanctions of religion (auspicia). 
See below on 699, 

[The root of spondeo, as being a native Latin word, is not to be 
sought in CTTovial, mr^rSo/iiai, or the like, but in spons, * weight,^ 
surviving only in ' sponte,' the root-meaning of which is * by one's 
own weight or force.* Hence spondere was (a) to weigh ; (/3) with 
reference io formal sale per aes et lihram, ' to make a formal agree- 
ment,* 'to stipulate;* and to this last meaning all the ordinary 
usages of the word may be traced. It is to be remarked further, as 
in accordance with this, that spondeo and despondeo are used not 
only of hetrotkali though of this most commonly, but of the formal 
contract wMch formed part of the marriage ceremony. See for ex- 
ample Ter. And. v. 6. 16, * Intus despondebitwr,* in speaking of the 
wedding ceremony just about to ts^e place. This accounts for the 
double use of sponsus and sponsa not only for one betrothed, but for 
* husband* or 'wife,* both which survive in It. Sposo and Sposa. 
But the Fr. £poux and Epouse (comp. Sp. Esposo, Old Fr. Espoux) 
have the latter meaning only, though ' espoused,* from the Old Fr. 
' espousee,* is used in our English Bible in the sense of ' betrothed.' 
Matt. L 18, * When as his mother Mary was espoused (fiyriirrtvOfiirns) 
to Joseph.* A further trace of the above root-meaning attaching to 
spondeo is to be found in the phrase despondere a/nimum (heiter 
despondere simply), ' jbo weigh down the heart,* or ' let the heart 
sink,* and so ' to despond.*] 

— h. Qttis dedit i?] This too, like our own ' giving away * of the 
bride, formed part of the reoognizod ceremonial, both in Greece and 
Rome. 

671. Auctor his rebus quis est ?"] ' Who is there to attest all this P * 
The word appears to have been used of the attesting witnesses to th.e 
marriage contract. Cic. Oluent^ 5, ' Ntibit genero socrus, nullis 
auspidis, nullis auctorihus' (i. e. without the sanction either of 
divine or of human law). 

672. uiUenam'] In taking to himself an orphan *nullo dawtst 
nullo despondente, he was taking one who in the eye of the law 
Mas ' aliena* ' the property of another.* 

— b. Sedere'] To sit idle, and without effort; 'sit doing no- 
thing.* 

673. Tarn grandem"] * A girl of her years.* Comp. And. iv. 6. 19, 
*Fere grandiuscula jam profectast illinc* So Horace, * grandi 
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ceoinit Cewtawrus alwmno* speaking of Achilles when 'oome to 
years.' So lUyas in Greek, qb in Heb. xi. 24^ Mo»f><r^f fieyiu y^v6' 
fifyos, ' when he was come to years/ A. V. 

673 b, Hinc illinc] (' from this quarter or from yonder qnarter/ 
i. e.) ' from I don't know where.' For this apposition of two words 
forming one compomid idea, compare ire redMre, * go backwards and 
forwards;' justa wffuia, 'right or wrong/ dictum factum, *do 
sooner said than done.' 

674. Haec^ * this that I have said,' id, * that which 5rmf have 
sanctioned.' Compare below, 903. 906, where kosce oculo* means 
'these eyes of mine,' and hmic seni is said by Demea of iimtelf, 
as T^8* iiffipi often in the Tragedians. $ee above on 41. 

677. Quid ista nostra ?] [Subaud..»»^er»t«i^ or referuwt.'] * What's 
that to ns P' Compare quid med, 913. In the phrases mect^ (nostra) 
refert or mea iwterestf we may either explain mea and nostra, with 
Donaldson, as datives, quid mea (i. a meai = mec^) rei fert ? * what 
imports it to my matter ? ' and take interest in the sense of ^uu^iptL, 
' what difference does it make to my matter P' or we may r^ard 
mea refert as = meam rem fert, * it carries with it a something be- 
longing to me' (Key's Latin Grammar), and nostra interest sia = est 
inter nostram rem, * It is in the midst of, and so mixed up with, 
something belonging to us.' 

681. Ita veUm . . . «^ . . .] For the construction oomp. Cic. 
Divin. in Caedl. 13 (quoted by D.), ' Ita velim miM Decs propitios 

ut, quum UUus miM temporis venit in mentem ' So odrofs . . . 

&s , , , frequently in Demosthenes. Note, that mereo, ' I earn ' 
(with mereor, ' I earn for myself) passing into the meaning * I de- 
serve,' may mean (as by usage it does) either deserve well, or deserve 
ill. Hence merens is, acccurding to its context, either a well-doer, 
benefactor, or ' a criminal ;' and meritum either a good deed or a 
crime. But commereo(r) is specially appropriated to the meaniiigy ' I 
deserve ill' (see above 201, and Andr. i. 1. 112, ' Quid comnaemi ant 
peccavi pater P '), while promereor (though used in<£ifferently by Plan- 
tus) is by Terence always, and by later writers generaily appropriated 
to the meaning 'deserve well,' or 'gain the favour of* {Deos, Ac). 
Lastly, emereri never, when used absolutely, conveys a notion oi ill- 
doing, and so we are said ' emetiri tempus vhi svmpUciter de trans- 
acto tempore se;^o est/ but ' emereri tempus (to earn out, and so 
serve out, one'i^ time) quod absolvimus officio bene Jkncti* Hence 
the common usage of emeritus for a soldier who has served his tame 
and been honourab^ discharged. Bender here ' Cease to love me 
(as I hope always to deserve your love) if I do not,' &c. ... as the 
English idiom differs, in expressions such as these, frcKn that of the 
Latin. 

684. Indiligens nimium'] The root-meaning of diligens is ' choosing 
between ' two or more objects. Hence * particular/ ' oarefuV and so 
* diligent ;' while on the other hand, as applied to persons, diUgere is 
to * choose one rather than another,' * to preifer.' [For a ftirther 
statement of the difference hence arising between diMgere = ^iActf, 
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snd amar9 =: ipaffOau, see Trench, Syn. N. T. in voc. iLydmi,'] Ben- 
der here ' very careless.' 

BS7, ffmnamtm] < Kot unpardonable.' See above on 107. 

688. Item] * The same as you.' Item is a contraction for itidem, 
according to Donaldson, who uses this as an analogy for quidem, 
pronounced qu*em, and modo pronounced mo. But in Old Latin 
idem and item would be written indifferently ; and it is not impro- 
bable that Hem arises directly from idem, instead of (or perhapg, (u 
well €uf) indirectly through itidem = ita-dem, [The root-meaning 
of item is ' in the same way,' ' in like manner,' ' likewise,' and to 
this all its various usages may be referred ; and amongst them the 
modem application of the word as a subst. both in Fr. and Eng. (an 
item in an account, &c.), which dates from the time when accounts 
were kept in Latin, in reading out which each separate entry would 
be announced with a ' likewise ' or ' item'~\ 

690. QpAd fieret t qua fieret ?] * What ioas to he done, and 
how ?' Compare note on 214*. 

691. Rewiseerem'] * How I might leam of it from others* ' be 
informed of it,' ndiich is the proper meaning of the inceptive verb. 
Compare nofi, 'know, am acquainted with,' and nosco = nov'sco, ' I 
leam, become acquainted with.' 

692. Quod qmdem in te fuaJt = rb &h¥ fi4pos, * for aught you did 
to prevent it.' 

693. Dormienii] A more lively way of expresdng the * sine opera 
tua' of the line Mowing. Comp. (S.) Plant. Epid. i. 1. 59, ' Non 
etUm mmc dormitandum neque cunctandi copiaetJ In Heaut. iv. 4. 
8. Fhorm. v. i8. 18, the reference is not to want of exertion, as here, 
but to absence of aitetUion, A somewhat similar thought to this of 
the text is expressed by Ovid, though under a different figure, ' Haec 
Obi non tenttes wniet delapsa per auras/ 

694. lUam . . iri deducium\ Observe, that in these forms of the 
futore infin. pass, we have to do not with a participle, in which case 
we should have had here deductam, but with a (verbal substantive, 
or, as it is commonly called) supine. Hence iri ^ deduc^um is literally 
* to go for conducting,' and so * to be about to be conducted.' The 
French have a similar periphrasis in ' Je vais vous dire,' &c., and we 
in such expressions as ' I was going to say,' &c. 

699. Deos comprecare, ut uxorem arcessae] Though marriage 
was to the Roman, regarded in reference to law, a civil contract (see 
above on 670), yet as the most important epoch in his life * it was 
closely connected with thoughts of the invisible world, and was in- 
vested with all the sanctions of religion. The * praying to the gods ' 



^ The form iri is due either to the impersonal use of itur, or to an 
unconscious conformity to the usual form of an infinitive passive. 

* See the valuable remarks on " the House-Father and his House- 
holdy" in Mommsen's B. H. voL L cap. v. 
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here spoken of is evidently private prayer* But the wedding* feast 
was not less prominently a sacrifice than a feast (these two ideas 
heing at Rome,, as with other nations of antiquity, intimately united), 
and in connexion with that sacrifice especially would the &voiir of 
the gods of the household and of the store (Lares and Pemttes) he 
implored upon the newly -wedded pair, the 'Genius' would be duly 
(if always duly) indulged, and Mercultu god of the Pen and Fold ', 
Mercurius god of Traffic, were doubtless propitiated, that under their 
auspices all might go well, whether in the field or in the market. 

701. Md^is quam oculoe meos] Cpmparo 908. Plant. Mil. iv. 1. 
37, ' quae te ianquam oculos amaV CatuU. Carm. iii. 4, ' Quern 
phis %Ua oculie auie amdbat,* xiv. \y* mte plua oculU meie anutrem.* 
Possibly a similar thought suggested the expression of St. Paul to 
the Galatians (iv. 15), fjLafyrvpw Ifitp 8ri cl Hvyarhy robs 6^a\fju>vs 
hfjMv i^opi^auTfs tLV 4S(&Kar4 fxou 

703. Peritt, &c.] This is said laughingly^ by way of intimating 
that the ' Milesian kinsman ' was an invention of his own. 

709. Oestandus in einu] Cic. Fam. xiv. 4, 'Cicero mens quid 
aget ? Iste vero sit in siwu semper ei ccmplexu^meo.* Comp. Isa. 
xl. 11, 'The Lord shall feed His flock like a shepherd; He shall 
gather the lambs with His arm, and cany them in Sis hosotnj S. 

711. Seiens c. J {* Tfl am but aware, 1 will take care not to do 
so) ; I will not offend him knowingly.* 



Scene VI. Demea, after searching, and of course in vun, aU 
over the town for Micio, comes back tired to death, and determines 
to W£dt where he is till Micio returns. Micio comes in full of his 
arrangements for the wedding. Demea is bursting with the dread- 
^ news he has to communicate, and is astonished and scandalized 
at finding that the tale is neither new nor in any way dreadful to 
his brother. The latter takes the whole matter very quietly, and the 
dialogue of the two brings out the character of each into admirable 
relief. 

722. ^cce autem nova'] See above on 153. 

723. OAe jam] ' Enough of this 1* See 769, and Hor. Sat. i. v. 
12, * Ohejam satis est,* 

726. St patere] * And take it so patiently.' For this sense of 
patior comp. 234. 336. 

727. Nonclamasl] See on 38a 

730. Id enim] See on 791, and for fert compare 53. 



^ Hercultts or Herclns as an Italian god was long antecedent to 
the ^HftaKhris or Hercules of later Greek importation, though the ac> 
cidental resemblance of thejr names favoured the confusion between 
the two. \^Herculv,s irom nercere, to fence off. Mommsen, R. H. 

p. 174.] 
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732. Quidfaciam ampliusl'] Micio pretends to misunderstand 
his brother's words, as though he were complaining that the ar- 
rangements made for the wedding were not on a sufficient scale 
[amplvm). 

734. Est hondnis'] ' If you had any Jcindly feeling about you, 
you'd assume an appearance of regret even if you don't feel it.' 

735. Fkmt ntvptiae']* The preparations for the wedding are akeady 
begun.* [It. Nozze. Fr. Noces.] 

739. Tesseris'] Tessera (comp. reVcrapej — a). A square. Hence 
used either of dice, or of a square tablet or token, employed for vari- 
ous purposes. And one of these being to convey round a camp a 
military ' watchword,* this last came to be a common meaning of the 
term. 

741. Arte ut corrigas'] Understand fac or vide. Forte here is 
not to be taken adverbially, but as the abl. of fors, * chance,' opposed 
to arte, 'skill.' [Compounds of fors are forsitan (i. e. fors sit an, 
it would be a chance whether . . !),forsit zzfors sit, a.nd.forsan.'] 

742. Corrector'] * Finely yoi* would mend matters !' Bentley on 
Hor. £p. i. 15. 38, ' tlpuviKus et invidios^ corrector dicitur, qui alios 
castigat ipse ejusdem culpae reus.' 

— J. Nempe] We have already seen (28) that pe is only another 
form of ce or que, so that nempe was in all probability jori^nally 
identical with namqtie. (Compare quippe, i. e. quia-pe, = ire, quia 
itself being the old plural of quis. See Donaldson, Varron. p. 320.) 

744. Aliquo abjicienda'] Got rid of to some one or other. 

— b. QratUs'] (for thanhs, i. e. when it is a question of gain) for 
nothing. 

749. Ita me Di ament, ut video, &c,'] The words 'ut video tuam 
ineptiam' are not dependent here on the ita which precedes, and 
the construction therefore differs from 681 above noticed. They ai'e 
rather to be compared with (S.) Heaut. iv. 8. 29, where Chremes 
says, ' Ne tu propediem, Ut istam rem video ('judging from what I 
see of your affairs') istius obsaturabere.' So here, 'judging from 
your present folly,' 

752. Bestim ductans"] We need not suppose with some com- 
mentators that the dancers here referred to actually took hold of a 
rope, any more than in the ' Chaine des Dames ' of a modem qua- 
drille there is any need for an iron chain. 

761. Ipsa Salus] * Conceptions sVich as Sowing {Satumus), and 
Field-labour {Ops), Blossom (Flora), War {Bellona), Boundary 
{Termiwus), Youth {Juventtut), Health (Salus), Faithfulness {Fides), 
Harmony {Concordia), were among the oldest and most sacred of 
Roman divinities.' — Mommsen's B. H. book i. cap. idi. For the ex« 
pression in the text comp. (S.) Plant. Capt. iii. 3. 14, ' Neque jam 
Solus servare si volt me potest.* Mostell. ii. 1. 4, ' Nee Salus nobis 
salntijam esse si cupiat potest,* Cic. Yerrin. iii. 57, ' quo exjudices 
te uUa Salus servare posset V 
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SCEyE VII. Syrufl comes out of the house in a state of tipsy 
Batis&ction, and is roundly taken to task by Demea. 

763. iSyrisce] These diminutives are used, in Greek as in other 
languages, as terms of endearment. So Oli^mpio (Plant. Cas. iiL 6. 
Idi) becomes Olympiseiia, 

— b, Cvraatt] Cwrare is frequently used with a special reference 
to cares ri ^yQ ris Ktd rl irl^, Ktd rl irtpifidKrirai' and is thus an 
illustration of the toCto vdvra ivi^nrti rh tdirii of our Lord (Matt, 
▼i. 25 and 32). Comp. Plant. Poen. iii. 3. 80, ' Ego quaero hospitium 
nbi ego ewer molUus (find more luxurious entertainment) quam reg^ 
Antiocho oculi (pi 6<p6a\fjLot, meaning his chief counsellors) curari 
Solent.' [^Cttrare, in old Latin coerare, and so probably connected 
ultimately with Koip-avos, and possibly with K^pios, and with curia, a 
'wardship,' which last word embodies the same notion. So Momm- 
sen, R. H. vol. i. p. 72. This parallel between Koip-avos as the ' care- 
taker' or 'guardian' with cura, may be illustrated by the descend- 
ants of the Latin word in the Bomance languages, viz. Sp. and Pg. 
Cura (masc). It. Curato. Fr. Cur6. Eng. Curate ('all Bishops aad 
Curates '), meaning a parish priest.] 

766. <8K» = *t vis. So dis in ver. 770 =: dives, a contraction 
which shows that the Dis-Ditis of early Latin worship corresponded 
in name ^ as well as ideally, with the YlKomos of the Greeks, whence 
the later Pluto, The extraction of the precious metals from the 
bowels of the earth sufficiently accounts for the connexion of ideas. 

767. JExemplwn discipUnae] JSx-emp-ulum, a * sample ' ' out- 
taken,' ex-en^-tum, from a larger quantity. To this root-notion all 
the various meanings of the word may be referred. [It. Esempio, 
tnd Scempio. Sp. Exemplo, and Enxemplo (comp. Eng. ' Ensample,' 
of which ' Sample ' is an abbreviated form). Note also, that as exem^ 
plum zz exempidwn, so disciplina in the same line = discipulina."] 

775. Sane nollem, &c.] ' I wish to goodness I'd not come out.' 
(See above on 871. 



ScEKS VIII. Dromo, who, to judge from his name, is the errand- 
boy of the establishment, comes out with a message to Syrus from 
Ctesipho, which at once lets out the secret of the latter's where- 
abouts. Demea, determined not to be mystified any longer, rushes 
towards the house to find him. 

780. Jam scibo'} * I'll know how this is at once.' See above on 
the distinction between novi and scio, 581. 

781. Mastigia^ Maariylas, from fida-Ti^, * a lash ;* one who is fit 
for the lash, and for nothing else. ' Whipstock.' 

782. Abit =, abiii. 



^ So Mommsen, R. H. i. p. 188. 
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783. ComniMsaiorem, &c.] Though the derivation, of the word 
(from KwfAos, * a revel') would lead us to write comissari, yet where» 
as in this case, the oldest MS. authorities are agreed they are to he 
followed, irrespective of theory, and that more especially when an 
obvious derivation such as this would have led to a different ortho- 
graphy, but ifor a constant tradition founded probably on some pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation. The word itself is an instructive one. In 
Terence's time, and up to the time of the empire, it meant ' to join 
in a wild, drunken revel^' the practice, so fkr as it obtained at all, as 
well as the word, being derived from Greece *. Hence by applica* 
tion, ' to burst in upon one,' ' force one's way in,' as here, and with a 
nearly similar sense in that of Horace, ' Tempeativius in domum eom^ 
miseabere Maximi.* But under the empire with the greater increase 
of extravagant luxury, commissatio acquired a further meaning, — 
that of a late supper following the coena or regular dinner. Suetb 
Dom. 21, ' Cowwcahixtur larger sed non ultra eolis occasum, nee ui 
poetea commisstxretur,' And the same author, in the Life of Vitel* 
lius, p. 13, 'epulas quadrifctriam diaperUehat injentacula, primdiOi 
et coenas commissationeeque.* Here commissator may be rendered ' a 
noisy visitor.' My attention has been directed to a passage in Livy 
(xL cap. vii. 29), where the word is used repeatedly in a sense exactfy 
answering to this last. There Demetrius, son of Philip, and brother 
of Perseus, after the coena there described is over, and much wine 
had been already drunk, says, ' Quin eommissatum adfratrem vnvae f 
et iram ejus, H qua ex eertamine residet, simplicitate et hilariiate 
nostra lenimue V In this passage, as in those already quoted, cana 
and commissatio answer to our * dinner' and * supper' respectively.] 

786. Hoc mlW] * This drop of wine that I have taken.' [ Villum 
= vin^lum =z viwulum. Cognate are olvos, vinum, Ger. Wein : de- 
scendants. Vino (It. and Sp.), and Fr. Yin.] 

Scene IX. As Micio leaves Sostrata's house he hears his own 
house-door violently knocked from within, and Demea shortly ap- 
pears, quite beside himself at what he has just discovered, and is 
with difficulty pacified. At last he consents to remain for Aeschinus* 
wedding, and consoles himself with thinking that when that is over 
he will take Ctesipho out of town and wreak his vengeance on the 
masic-girl. 



^ On the foimitive simplicity of the earlier Moman manners, see 
Mommsen, B. H. i. c. viii. But such simplicity, it should be re- 
membered, was for a long time a matter of necessity, not of choice ; 
and when temptations to extravagant luxury and licence were thrown 
in their way, the traditions of a simpler age were soon forgotten. No 
heathen nation ever succeeded in combining for any length of time 
the possession of accumulated wealth and of widely-extended power 
with the maintenance at once of civil liberty and of purity of 
national manners. 
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787. A ftohis] All Is ready ' on oar side.' Compare the following 
note. 

788. Quis ncm] In phrases such as this^ nam heing ^ox^positive 
and encHtiCy came gradually to be regarded as one word with that 
which preceded it) and is often so written. Similar in origin are 
both quimnn, which differs from qvisnam as qui from quis (see 
Donaldson's Varron. p. 320), and quianam (= &re S^, which is itself 
indeed by origin only a case of quis-nam : see note on 742). 

— b. A me] * Who can that be knocking so loudly against my 
door ?' Literally, * Who at m/y house has knocked ? &c.' Ab is often 
thus used with an ablative of position. Gentea ab utroque jacentet 
Oceano (Ovid), ' tribes that border on the Eastern and the Western 
Seas.' So a laeva is ' on the left,' a Septentrionibus, * on,' or, as we 
rather say, *to the north.' The expression has reference to the 
point of view of the speaker. [It is remarkable t^at pepulU fori* 
is used here, quite exceptionally, where we should expect crefp%ii,eruni 
foret. But this is probably one of those exceptions which 'probant 
reffulam.' For Demea is coming out in a state of such excitement, 
that instead of the usual quiet signal to the passers-by, he makes 
noise enough to be lieard all over the house. See note on 633 ^.] 

790. Um tibt] * Here's for you !' * Here's a pretty mess \* 

791. Id] ravra = Bia toCtcu 

. 792. I'aratae Utes: succurrendumst] He uses the language of 
legal process. The lUes that he foresees are of course between Demea 
and his own son, not between Demea and Micio himself. Hence the 
word succurremktm, ' I must hasten to his support.' [^Lis, Lit-is, in 
older Latin stlia, stlU-is, is probably cognate with Ger. Streit. The 
only direct descendant in Romance language is the Sp. Lite or Lid. 
^\ii litigiostts was too expressive a word to have fallen into disuse, 
and is retained with the regular changes of termination only in It., 
Sp.,.JFr., Eng. YrGm succv/rrere. It. Soccorrere. Fr. S^courir. Eng. 
Succour ; rightly used in A. V. as the rendering of the expressive 
word fior\Be'tv.] 

794. Ad te redt] * Return to yourself,' i. e, * Be yourself again.' 
* Be calm.' Compare, in the way of contrast, Heaut. v. 1. 48, * Prae 
iracundia, Menedeme, non sum apud me.* 

796. Putemus] The root-meaning of putare is to be sought in 
that of the old and somewhat rare word putus, meaning ' clean,' as 
in the phrase purum putum, [^Putare valet purum facere* Ideo 
antiqui parum putum appellarunt, Yarro, Ling. Lat.] Hence 
putare, o. to cleanse (only in old writers, as Varro and Cato de B. R. 
p, dolia ; p, vellus) ; j8. to clean, i. e. to prune fruit-trees and the 
like, whence by composition a/mputare, i. e. ambi-putare ; 7. to clear 
up an account, and so to reckon, which last came to be the prevail* 
ing meaning of the word. Compare the meaning of comptUus and 



^ Perhaps we may see here, as has been suggested to me, a proof 
that the practice here alluded to was ChreeJc, not Roman, and hence 
regard pellere as a loose translation by Terence of i^of^ctv. 
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eomputare, and of imputc^v, which is to reckon to the account of 
another, whether in the way of credit (comparatively rare) or of 
debt. Hence puto is never to he used as exactly = cogito (cO'OffUo, 
' I turn over backwards and forwards in my mind, and so) I reflect 
upon.* Render here (* Let's take account of the facts as they really 
are/ and so) ' Let's see how matters really stand.' [It. Potare. Sp. 
Pg. and Prov. Podar. Old Pr. Poder; all meaning * to prune.'] 

799. Becipis mewn] JRecipere is used much as we speak of * har- 
houring* a runaway or a thief, or of a 'receiver' of stolen goods. 
Hence (S.) Cic. Mil. 19, ' Sustinuisset hoc crimen primum ipse ille 
latronum occultator et receptator locus.' 

800. Numqui minus] Literally, * whether »n any respect {qvi abl. 
of quia) less.* 

803. Verhtm] Here, as xSyos often, a proverh. Compare 952, 
and Ter. And. ii. 5. 15. He alludes to the Greek proverb Koivh rk 
rwv piXavy which Cicero (de Legg. i. 12) calls ilia Pythagorea vox, 

805. Nunc demunij &c.] He speaks of course ironically, meaning 
either 'this is a novel doctrine in gour mouth;' as much as to say, 
•your acts belie your words;' or, 'this is the first time we have 
heard that doctrine,' with the implication that this is inconsistent 
with the understanding, ne tu cwrases meum neve ego tuom, [On 
demum = now for the first time, see above, 255.] 

809. Pro re tud] (In proportion to your means, and so) as your 
means warranted. 

— h. Tollehas'] By taking his new-bom child into his arms a 
father acknowledged him as his own. Hence toUere in this con- 
nexion means, a. formally to acknowledge; jS. to bring up, main- 
tain. 

812. Rationem antiquam obtine] ' Hold to your original way of 
life.' Note here, 1st, that obtinere never means in good authors to 
' obtain,' but always retains, with various modifications from the con- 
text, its root-meaning ' hold on to ;' and, 2ndly, that the phrase anti- 
quom obtinere had a technical meaning connected with the use of 
antiquare in matter of legislation. It was in accordance with the 
earliest usages of the Latins that all proposals for new laws, or 
for modifications in the old ones, should be proposed by the chief 
magistrate, whether king or consul, who was said rogare, and his 
project of law called his rogatio ; while to the assembled burgesses 
belonged the power either of accepting the proposal (with the for- 
mula Uti Mogas, by abbreviation V. R.) or else antiquandi, i. e. of 
• holding to things as they were,' with the written formula A = an- 
iiquo. With the use of the word in this jwssage compare Andr. iy. 
ver. 22. Hecy. iv. 20. 

815. Mea .... utantur sine"] His meaning is, 'Let the young 
folk marry and live on what I allow them, whUe you save all yon 
can.' But the construction is an exceptional one. Three explana- 
tions of it have been suggested : a. to understand his with, wtawtur ; 
/3. to take utantur as a passive ; and, lastly, to regard mea as an ac- 
cusative governed by utantur. Probably mea should be considered 
as standing by itself, without reference to the verb which follows. 
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' As to what comes firom me, which is more than you counted on, let 
them live upon this/ &c. 

816. Jjnc] ' From me.* 

817. JDe iucro putato'] 'Beckon as so much gain? Compare 
Hor. Od. i. 9. 14, * Qu>em fors dierum cunque dahit Iucro appone* 
We find the phrase occasionally with a somewhat different meaning ; 
as in Cic. Fam. 9. 17, ' de Iucro prope jam quctdriennium vivimu** 
* I have heen living for the last four years nearly in constant danger 
(regarding my life as so much unexpected gain)/ And in the same 
sense Liv. xi. 8, ' De Iucro vivere me seito,* We also find the phrases 
in Iucro pwtare, lucri ducere, lueri habere, [It. Lucro. Sp. Logro.] 

820. Mitto rem, &c.] ' I say nothing of the money — but thmk of 
the way they have been living.' On consuetudinem see above, 666. 

824. Inpune^ Without bad consequences to himself — meaning 
that his character will not be permanently deteriorated in oon- 
aequence. There is no question of penal consequences. [^Ihtnio and 
other derivatives are related to poena (iroiyri), as Ihtnicus to an older 
Poenicus, as munia to moenia {tasks according to Mommsen, and if 
80 a suggestive word), as murus to an older moerus, as in pomoerium 
(post-m,), as funis very characteristically firom foenwm (the Latin 
notion of a rope being a hay -band). 

827. In loco vereri^ ' Thoughtfid (L e. scrupulous, having regard 
to duty) when occasion requires.' Ve-reri is to think much a&ut, 
and so to regard highly, respect, and so passes into the sense of 
' fear,' with such fear, that is, as sons have of parents, good men, of 
the gods. The same meaning may be traced in the derived forms 
fierecwfidus and verecundia, [Compounds of ve, as a rule, have the 
first syllable long, and in such compounds as ve-sa/nus, ve-grandis, 
ne-cors, and the Hke, in Ufhich the distinctive meaning is given bg the 
first sgllable, it naturally remained long, because strongly accented. 
But in vereri the consciousness of its being a compound word would 
Boon be lost, and the tendency to abbreviation of originally long syl- 
lables, which is so marked a feature of the Latin language, would 
have its natural effect. Note further, in explanation of the apparent 
anomaly that while ve-sawus means 'not ai all sane,' vepallidus 
means ' very pale,' that the cognate " syllable vi in Sanscrit connotes 
both the idea of disjunction or separation, as in vi-goktun, to 'un^ 
yoke,' and the intensive meaning verg, as in vi»mahat, very great." 
Dkmaldson, New Cratylus, § 180. And therefore^ while we learn 
from Ovid (Fasti iii. 445) that by vegrandia farra the farmers of 
h]£ day meant grain quae male creverunt, 'ill-grown,' and so ' light,' 
we need not on the other hand with some commentators throw doubt 
on the reading in Cic. Agr. ii. 34. 93, 'quem hominem vegrandi 
made torridum,* where vegrandis has the meaning ' excessive,' 'verg 
great.' 

830. At enim'] At here, as often* serves to introduce an objection 
which is only mentioned in order to reply to it. For enim, which 
frequently accompanies at when thus used, see note above on 666. 

— b. Ab r«] ' In the matter of money,' ' as regards money.' See 
note above on 788. 
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839. Sxporge] =: exporriffe, i. e. ex-pro^rege, etraighten out, and 
so 'smooth that firowning brow.' Contrast the 'eoniractae seria 
fironHs * of Horace. 

— 5. Itn temptu ferf] {_* So the time/ i. e. circumstances (ae^ 
above on 21) carry one along ; in other words], ' As it must be so, be 
it as yon wish.' ^is is an idiomatic vmy of expressing an umoiUing 
oMent, yielding of constraint, not of good-will. 

841. Luci is here a by-form of tiie ablative Uunik (which is the 
reading of many editions here), from the obsolete lucut, 49, = UuBt 
husis, . Luci is more commonly used as an adverb, ' in the light,' and 
so ' by day f and is then to be explained, probably, as a locative 
case, analogons to rsri, MileH, CaHhagim, OMtmi, &c. See above 
on 45. 

— 5. De node] At night-&ll, or any time after, Commenta* 
tors are not agreed as to the exact force <^ this expression, — and for 
the best reasons, that, like almost all other expressions for the divi- 
sions of day and night among the ancients, it nemr had any ema^A 
meaning. In the absence of clocks (which appear to have come into 
domestic use first under the empire) the minuter subdivisions of the 
day could not be calculated. For ordinary purposes, in the caunkjt 
the day from sunrise to sunset was divided' into quarters, which are 
easily estimated by the position of the sim in the sky. And as bear« 
ing upon this, it should be observed that the /o«r^A hour of the day 
does not correspond with ten o'clock as is commonly stated (and this 
without reference to the difference in point of ^t between oar 
6 a.m. and an Italian day-break during the greater part of the year), 
but to 9 o'clock ^, in other words, to the commencement of the second 
quarter of the twelve-hour day. This accounts for the mention of 
the fourth hour rather than any other by Virgil, Georg. iii. 327, 
'Sine id>i quarta sitim caeli* coUegerit hora,* that is, when the 
hotter quarter of the day has begun. And while the day was divided 
into quarters of ahout three hours each (in Midsummer three houn 
and three-quarters), the night was practically intempesta (= intern* 
perata), undivided, except in camp, where the night was again sub- 
divided into four quarters by the various watches (vigiliae), — each 
quarter however b^ng, in Midsumm^, somewhat less than two houra 
and a half. Lastly, when clocks came into more general use, serving 
to divide the full day into two periods of twelve equal hours, the 
new, and still existing, reckoning of time from mid-night to mid- 
day came in, and graduaUy superseded the other. This later reckoik' 
ing is employed by St. «K)hn in his Gospel ; and so we find, that 
while St. Mark says &pa ^v rpirri koI i(rra:6pwaay ain6y, i. e. 9 a.m.. 



1 Owing to our first hour being from 12tol a.m., and so ending 
at one, whereas the Homan first hour ended not with what they 
would call one, or hora prima, but with the commencement of hora 
secunda, and so throughout. 

' Observe, as confiraung what is said above, that to the Roman 4 
o' the shy oorresponded^th our 9 (o' the dock) o*olook» 
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the hoar of the morning sacrifice, St. John says that it was &pa &ff€\ 
€KT7i (i. e. about 6 a.m.), when Pilate took his seat upon the judg' 
ment-seat to pronounce sentence upon him. Comp. John 1. 39, 
where &pa &(rcl Bexdr^ answers to the guarta hora of Yirgpl above 
noticed ; and iv. 6, where &pa €kt7j is 6 p.m., or posably 6 a.m., if 
the 'journeying' mentioned in the same verse had been made in the 
very early morning. From all this it follows that de nocte and de 
die are vague expressions which must be variously rendered accord- 
ing to the contexts in which they occur. Herp it = * to-night.' 
[Cognate are ytJ{, noXj nacht Descendants, Notte. Sp. Noche. 
Fr. Nuit.] 

848. Fuffnaveris'] (' You will have fought your battle,' i. e. 
'all fighting will be over,' and so) that will settle the matter at 
once. 

846. Serves^ Keep an eye upon her, look after her. Servare has 
the double meaning which we find also in tueri, a, to watch, look 
after (compare ohaervare) ; and /8. to keep safe, guard (compare con- 
tervare). The original notion of sermis, which of course belongs to 
the same root, was probably that of one kept as a prisoner, and a 
slave, instead of being killed at once on the battle-field. [For a 
similar interchange of the two ideas of * looking after* and * keeping 
safe,' compare Fr. Qarder and Regarder, which with It. Guardare, 
Sp. Pg. and Prov. Guardar, our own Guard, and Ward, &c., are all 
to be traced ultimately to the Teutonic (Ahd) Warten, to keep 
{ward)f watch over.] 

844. lilt] For the later (illi-ce) illicy there. See above on 116. 
* If you take the girl with vou,' Micio means, « you will have no difll- 
culty in keeping your son (yonder, i. e.) in the country,' 

846. Famllae'] Favilla differs from cima in that the fiarmer 
means distinctively embers while still glowing j whereas ciniSy akin to 
k6vis, means ashes when cold. This will lead us to the probable de- 
rivation of the word. For if Donaldson be right in connectingyaec* 
and favor with the root <p<if, and attributing to them, as to fe-Ux 
VkudfauS'tus, the connotation of light (and so of brightness and hap- 
piness), we may see at once that favilla is the glowing brand, cinis 
the dust which alone remains when the fire has died out. Compare 
on the one hand the * Debita sparges lacrgma favillam Vatis anUci,* 
of Horace, with the ignes suppositos cineri doloso, ' the lava-fires 
beneath their treacherous crust,' of another ode. [From a later 
"diim, favillesca was formed It. Falavesca. %p.Fuisca. From cinerem 
It. Cenere. Sp. Ceniza (and Cemada = cineraia), Fr. Cendre. Eng. 
Cinder.] 

847. Faxo"] This old form of the ftiture •=.fac*so •=.fac-e80y the 
latter containing (see on 113) the older form of ero. The later form 
"fadam is etymologically not a future, but tjie subjunctive present 
substituted for the future. 

848. Jferidw?] = medi-die. For ttds change of d into B (probably 
representing an older s) compare note on 620. In the Romance lan- 
guages similar changes are met with. Instances are It. Rado, from 
raro, * fedire/ from ferire, Sp. Lampara, <rom lampada. Others 
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explain meridde less probably as = mero die. [It» Merigge and 
Meriggio.] 
849. Uacoctam] (fhlly baked, and so) dry. 

ACT V. 

Scene L Deme^ thinks over the state of things of which he has 
last heard, and, reflecting. how much he has learnt in the last few 
boTirs, determines to better his teaching. 

855. iSubducta] Suhducere rationem is ' to cast np an account ;' 
bence 'to make one's calculations/ as here. The phrase is to be 
explained by the fact that in reckoning up a sum and balancing an 
ftcconnt there was necessarily a «tf&(2cic^ ccUculorum, 'aubduoere* being 
= our ' subtract.' 

858. JPrima] of prime importance. See note on 259. 

860. Meppert] The doubling of the consonant in the preterite 
(not in the other tenses, see Lachmann on Lucretius iii. 1050) is due 
to the absorption of the reduplication: repperi for re-peperi, as 
retiuU for re-tetuU, tetuU being, probably, an old preterite of tollo, 

861. Clemeniia] (Gentleness, and so) kindliness. See above, 
on 42. 

863. Suam vUam] Observe the emphasis given to suam by its 
position. To lead his own life is, of course, to follow his own bent. 
Compare sUn visDitin the following line. 

864, NitlU laedere o*] Compare note on os praehere, 215. We 
may render it, more in accordance with English idiom, 'treading on 
DO man's to^.' 

866. Jlle agresUs] 6 HypoiKos, 'Boor as men deemed me.' 
Tenax is ' close-fisted.' 

S71, Patria potitur contmoda] The ace. after jpofuTr, though rare, 
is not without example in the best prose writers. Cic. Tusc. i. 37, 
*si gentem aliquam urbem nostram potituram putem.' [In Plautus 
we find the transitive verb potire, 'to put into the power of;' as in 
Am. i. 1. 23, 'eum nunc potivit pater servituUs* (has put into the 
power of slavery, i.e. made a slave of him). Hence its use as a 
passive both in Plautus {gnata mea hosUum est potita, ' has fallen 
into the hands of the enemy,' £pid. iv. 1. 5 and 35) and in Lucretius 
rv. 770, where mortis leti^ potitus = ' made subject to death and 
iestruction.'] 

877. Hcquid] for en-quid is really, though not apparently, an 
instance of the (Assimilation of consonants spoken of on 606, and is 
paxalld to ecce for en ce (see on 224). On possiem for the later 
passim, see note on 398. 

878. Joe] = the later kue, ' to this.' 

^80, Nonposterioresferam] JJnderstand partes. 'I'll play that 
game as well as the best of them.' We have a similar metaphor in 
onr ' playing second fiddle.' 

881. DeerW] He puts forward the olrjection, 'Means will fall 
short,' only to reply, ' That won't matter to me. Old as I am, they'll 
last my time.' Compare (S.) Cic. pro M. Caelio Rufo, 16, Si egehis 

H 
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UH dolebis : mihi aai est qui (with which) aetatU quod reUqmm eil 
ohlectem meae* 

Scene II. Syms making his appearance, Demea at once enten 
npon the new line he has devised for himself, and is ' Hail fellow veil 
met ' with him at once. 

884. S, Jam nune .... affUur] These words are said * aade^' as 
•re the words meditor .... proeedii, 896. 

ScEins III. Geta coming firom Sostrata's honse to Miciai*8, to see 
how they are gettmg on with their preparations, enoomiters Dexnea, 
and receives the same compUments and promises as had been pre- 
viooslj made to Syms. 

889. Proviso^ Visere from visum, i.e. vid'Sum, is to ffo to see; 
and therefore proviso, being virtually a verb of motion, takes the 
oonstraction proper to sach verbs. 

891. Qui vocare] Mow are yoa called? Le. 'Whafs yom 
name ?' In the lines of Virgil quoted by Donatns (O qu€»m ie ne* 
morem, virgo, namque haud tibi voltus mortalis nee vox Aaminem 
sonat, O Dea eerie, an Fhoebi soror am Nympharum sanguinis tina 1) 
guam te memorem means. Not by what name shall I speak of you ? 
but, * what shall I call yon ?' meaning ' of wh<U nature, mortal 
or goddess.* And so here, if qui were taken as a nominative, it 
oonld only mean. What sort of a person are yon called, a slave, for in- 
stance, or a gentleman, an Athenian or a stranger ? See Donaldson's 
Varron. p. 820, on the difference between qui and quis in interroga- 
tion. For qui as an ablative, see note on 179. 

898. JMfecto'] Ongme31y pro faeio, and as an adverb it has the 
two meanings which would be idiomatically attributed to these 
words. They would mean — a, * as a fiict,' and hence the meaning, 
'really,' * without doubt,' 'surely j* they would mean — $, * as good as 
done,' and hence the meaning, 'at once,' 'immediately.' Compare 
Ovid, Met. iv. 477, where, in answer to Juno's request for aid, Tisi- 
phone says, 'Facta puta quaecunque jubes,' 'reckon as already exe> 
cuted all that you bid me ;' in other words, I will do your bidding 
without -a moment's delay. [The change of quantity in profeeto is 
connected with the change of accent which results from the mer^ng 
of the two words into one. Let pr6 fdeto and profdcto be pro* 
nounced, and the change will explain itself.] 

— h, Spectatus saUs"] Of full approved worth. Spectaims, which 
is of common occurrence in this sense both in prose and verse, wonid 
mean originally 'watched under working,' as, for instance, a new 
tool or instrument of any kind, when being tested. Hence spectatm 
virtutis and the like is exactly ' of tried valour.' There is another 
figurative usage of the word ^ich must not be confused with thisi 
Thus when Horace (1 Ep. i. 2) speaks of himself as one ' speetaium 
saHs, et donatum jam rude,' he is comparing himself to a gladiator, 
or other caterer for public amusement, who has made his appearancti 
before the pubUo often enough^ and iB sow regarded as pan 
work. 
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898. Plehem] 'These small folk.' For this secondary use of 
pleht as a general designation of inferiority, compare such expressions 
as Ovid's ' de plehe deos,* * the inferior gods/ opposed to the dii 
majorum gentkuiik, For 'meam facio' compare (S.) Cic. Mil. 85, 
*Flebem et infimaTn multitndinem awnm sefeciase oommemorat.' 

80EKE IV. Aesehinns comes on the stage, and Demea takes the 
opportunity of developing still ftirther his newly assumed character. 

899. Me quidem] To he pronounced tnequem. That qvidem 
was often scanned as a monosyllable is shown by Donaldson, Yarron. 
p. 443, quoting amongst other passages Pers. i. 10, Littera : per me 
quidem smt omnia protmus Ma, There are a number of other 
words, such as modo, emm, tamen, apud (or, as often written, aput), 
fares aadforae, manue (ace. plur.) and mamtm, bonum, malum, bene, 
male, donuim, domi and domo, iatnen, senem, which are also fre- 
quently pronounced as monosyllables. The limits within which this 
Hoence is allowable are laid down by Batschl as follows : ' Facile eo 
pervenies ut certis condicionibus regi hoc genus universum intel- 
ligas, quod binarum eyUaharum (non binarum vocalium sese ex- 
cipientium) in imam cowtracUone continetur. Etenim et nomina 
sunt omnia vel particiUae, non verba, et iambiccmt meneuram aequant 
omnia, vel quod eodem redit pi/rrhichi€U}am > .* et unam tantum inter 
binas vocales consonarUem habent, eamque tantum non semper lU. 
qwdam' Bitschel. Proleg. in Plant, p. 140, sqq. He adds that 
there is no ground for maintaining that all nouns and particles 
whatsoever which come within those limits were so contracted, but 
only 'potuisse id fieri, aori autem exemplorum investigatione a nobis 
eraendum esse in quibus factum sit reapse* The rule applies, for 
example, to vtCncts = m/Ma as a sum of money, but not to nwnasy 
threats; nor to the compar. miims. It applies to svaml but (pro- 
bably) not to semel. Note, moreover, that in laying dovm the above 
limitations, R. carefully limits what he says to this particular kind of 
Synizesas '. There is another fertile source of abbreviation which he 
has not here noticed, and to which the above limitations do not apply. 
This may be called, for distinction's sake, CJonsonantal Ecthlipsis, of 
which we have instances in every page of the Comic Writers, as e. g. 
in the line next following this, where student is to be scanned, and 
was probably pronounced as sit^wt, taid facers probably was pro- 
nounced like the Fr. Fairs, which has descended from it. On this 
subject see the interesting chapter on the ' Pathology of the Latin 
Language,' in Donaldson's Varronianus, and the Introduction to 
the present Edition of this Flay. 

— b, Nmis sanotae] With overmuch ceremony. 

900. In adparando\ Note the distinctive meaning of adpa/ra/rs 
to make {oMnitwwil, and so) unusual or sumptuous preparation, as 

' L e. of two short syllables, as benk, maV^ 
^ :Zvpl(ii<ris, literally a 'setting down together;' hence a sinking 
oar merging cf two syUables into one, from <rvvlC*a. 

H 2 
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in the Persicoi appamhu^ of Horace, the prandiorum apparahu 
gpoken of by Cicero as involving a reproach to Antony (Phil. ii. 
§ 101) ; and in verse 965, below. 

901. Tu hie eras ?] Idiomatically for ' are yon here P' But it ex- 
presses innch more than hie es, viz., ' Wer^ yon here all this time 
(he that time shorter or longer) and I not knowing it?' Compare 
ioT a similar nsage, the line preserved bv Dion, but of uncertain 
authorship, £ tA^/xov &pcr^, \^os &p* ijtrSt, 4yii B4 <re &s tpyop 
lierKow, "Thou wast then but a name, though I the while was 
serving thee as a very Truth.' 

902. Tkios . . . vero] Yea thine indeed. See above on 268. 

903. I*lu8 quam hosee oculos'] See above on 701. 

906. libieina] On solemn occasions, such as Weddings and 
Funerals, we find frequent mention of the tUna, not of the {nthara, 
-HOT of the lyra. The reason is obvious, viz. that the Hbia (a. a leg- 
bone, /3. a flute made of bone) was the old Italian instrument, and 
therefore traditionally associated with solemn domestic occamons, 
while the KtBdpa and the \ipa were of foreign importation, and 
associated rather with ideas of foreign licence (see below 964) than 
with the sanctities of domestic life. (It. and Sp. Tibia. Fr. Tige.)] 

906. Suie sem] sc. mihi. See above on 674. 

909. Quantum potegf] See on 350. 

913. Quidmea?^ See on 881. 

919. Tarn ex animo faetwm velUi] That you so sincerely wish os 
well. Factum velle is an idiomatic expression of somewhat rare 
occurrence with the meaning 'to wish well to another/ be kindly 
disposed to him. Gell. vii. 3, (S.) Quum vellent regi esse factum, 
Symmach. i. 77, Quaeso ut si virtute qua celsus es factum velis. 
Ilautus, Bacchid. iii. 3. 91, frimishes an example which will show 
how the phnise arose. PUlomenus there says, 'MnesUoche .... 
serva tUn sodalem et mi autem fiUum;* to which Mn. relies, 
* Factum volo* (I wish it done, i. e.) I trust it may be as you wish. 
Thus factum volo will be the exact opposite of nolle factu/n^ the 
idiomatic meaning of which has been already noticed, 162. 

923. Sic soleoj That's my way. Compare Eun. ii. 2. 48 (279), 
On. Flcquid beo te ? Par. Men ? papae. On. Sic soleo (wUcoe. 

Scene V. Micio has heard with astonishment of Demea sending 
across for mother as well as daughter, and comes in wondering what 
it can all mean. 

925. Fffo verojuheol See on 268. 

928. Ita nobis decet] For the construction, see above on 491. 

929. Ust, quid postea ?] ' I don't dispute it. But what theo.' 
He implies, ' 1 don't see what you are aiming at.' 

932. Quam hie rem aoit ?] What is the man driving at ? 

933. Te , . . , et te} He turns alternately to Micio and to 
Aeschinus. 

934. Si tu sis homo, hie faciaf] He addresses Aeschinus, saying, 
that if only he would act kindly in the matter, 1. e. if he would 
back him up, Micio would do as they wi^ed. 
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935» Nil cigis] If^ no use your opposing ub. Compare Horace^ 
1 Sat. 9. 15, sed nil agis : usque teneho, 

939. Decrepitcm] Crepare is to sound, and decrepUus what has 
lost its sound, and so 'worn out.' Crep^cMre is probahly cognate 
with KpiK'tiy, and our own ' creak,' as lup-us with \6k-os, as ir4yT€ 
with qvmque, as 7inro^ with equus. In its Eomance descendants it has 
passed into the swondary meaning of our own allied word ' crack/ 
Tiz. that which cracking often implies, 'breaking,' 'bursting open.' 
It. Crepare. Sp. Quebrar. Fr. Crever (with its Paronym 'Cre- 
vasse), all with the meaning ' break.' 

939 5. Id^M esUs auctores mihi ?] Is that what you advise me ? 
Tistis auctores being nearly equivalent in meaning to suadetis, has 
the construction of a transitive verb. Compare 835, 889. So 
Plautus, Pseud, i. 3. 2 (S.), Quid mihi es auctorl [Beside the 
more direct descendants of auctor in the Romance languages, as It. 
Autore. Fr. Auteur, &c.; there were formed &om a (non-classical) 
verb, cmetoricare. It. Otriare. Sp. Otrigar. Fr. Octroyer (with 
the substantive Octroi, an authorized demand, a tax) to (authorize) 
grant.] 

940. De te largitor] Draw on your own purse (i. e. Don't be 
generous at the expense of others). For de te compare de meo, ' at 
my expense,' above 117. So (S.) Plant. Meneech. iii. 3. 21, da sodes 
abs te. Pseud, ii. 2. 45, Poss%im a me dare. Cic. ad Att. v. 21, 
homines non modo non reeusare sed etiam hoc dicere, se ame solvere 
(settled your claim at my expense); quod emm pr<Btori da/re con' 
suessent, quoniam ego non acoeperam se ame quodam modo dare. 

942. Non omittitis ?'] (Do you not give up this P i. e.) Do stop 
this. 

943. Vis est hac"] (This is ^violence, i. e.) I won't be forced in 
this way. 

— b. Age prolixe"] Frolixus, i. e. pro-laxus, ' forth-loosed,' 
means in accordance with its derivation, either a) extended, out- 
stretched, ' prolix,' or /S) ibdulgent, libersd. For this last meaning 
compare Cic. Fam. vii. 5, Neque mehercule minus ei prolixe de tua 
voluntate promisi quam eram solitus de mea_ polUceri. Aul, Gell. 
7. 3. 1^ in rebus secundis atque prolixis (abundant). 

944. AUerwm a vita mea"] Unsuited to my (mode of life) habits. 

948. Nos decef] Not here nobis for the reason mentioned abov^ 
on 491. 

949. Locitas foras"] Exactly our own 'let out* [From locare 
in this sense the French ' louer.'] 

950. Quifruaitwr] He uses fruor technically. He wishes Hegio 
to have ^e &rm in usum (usufructuaHum), not to transfer it to him 
absolutely. With a similar reference Horace : ' Hie ager Umbreni 
sub nomine, nuper OfeUi dictus erat; wulli proprius, sed cedit in 
uswn nunc mihi nunc alii.' 

956. Quid istic ?] ' Why speak like that ?' (like you do,) and so 
nearly ' Say no more ! ' See above on 133. 

957. Chrmanu*s (h. e. germamus es\\ The root of germanus is 
probably gener- (in genus, generis, &c.), and to this may be traced 
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787. A nobis] All b ready ' on our side.' Ck>inpare the following 
note. 

788. Quis nam] In phrases such as this, nam bdng j>o#^positive 
and enclitic, came gradually to be regarded as one word with that 
which preceded it, and is often so written. Similar in origin are 
both quinam, which differs from qmanam as qui from quis (see 
Donaldson's Varron. p. 320), and quianaan (= fire Z4\, which is itself 
indeed by origin only a case of quis-nam : see note on 742). ^ 

— h, A me] * Who can that be knocking so loudly against my j 
door P' Literally, * Who at my house has knocked ? &c.' Ah is often ' 
thus used with an ablative of position. G-entes ah wtroque jacentes 
Oceano (Ovid), ' tribes that border on the Eastern and the Western ] 
Seas.' So a laeva is ' on the left,' a Septentrionibus, * on,' or, as we 
rather say, *to the north.' The expression has reference to the 
point of view of the speaker. [It is remarkable that pepulU fori* 
is used here, quite exceptionally, where we should expect crepuerunt 
fores. But this is probably one of those exceptions which 'probant 
regula/m* For Demea is coming out in a state of such excitement, 
that instead of the usual quiet signal to the passers-by, he makes 
noise enough to be Heard all over the house. See note on 633 ^.] 

790. Bm. tihi] ' Here's for you 1' * Here's a pretty mesa !* \ 

791. Id] ravra = 5(a toGto. ! 

792. Pa/ratae Utes: succurrendumst] He uses the language of ^ 
legal process. The liies that he foresees are of course between JDNemea I 
find lus own son, not between Demea and Mido himself. Hence the f 
word succurrendum, * I must hasten to his support.' [XiV, Lit-is, in t 
older Latin silis, stlit-is, is probably cognate with Ger. Streit. The ! ' 
only direct descendant in Romance language is the Sp. Lite or Lid.j^ 
•But litiffiostis was too expressive a word to have fallen into disuse^ | . 
and is retained with the regular changes of termination only in It.» ' ' 
Sp.,.Fr., Eng. From succurrere. It. Soccorrere. Fr. S^courir. Eng. ' 
Succour ; rightly used in A. V. as the rendering of the expressive i 
word fioriBclv,] ; ' 

794. Ad te redi] * Return to yourself,* i. e. ' Be yourself again*'| ; 
* Be calm.' Compare, in the way of contrast, Heaut. v. 1. 48, • Prae i 
iracundia, Menedeme, non sum apud me* 

796. Futemus] The root-meaning of putare is to be sought iilv t 
that of the old and somewhat rare word putus, meaning ' clean,' a^ v 
in the phrase purum putum. [^Putare valet purum facers* Idem J\ 
antiqui parum putum appellarunt. Varro, Ling. Lat.] Henw^e 
putare J a. to cleanse (only in old writers, as Varro and Cato de R. KJ '^o^ 
p, dolia ; p, vellus) ; /B. to clean, i. e. to prune fruit-trees and th^ t 
like, whence by composition amputare, i. e. amhi-putare ; y. to clea¥ii 
up an account, and so to reckon, which last came to be the prevail ty, 
ing meaning of the word. Compare the meaning of computus an|i . 

that the practice here alluded to was GhreeJc, not Roman, and h 
f'egard pellere as a loose translation by Terence of i^o^cu^. 
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\ompuiare, and of imputctre, which is to reckon to the account of 
mother, whether in the way of credit (comparatively rare) or of 
Ubt. Hence puto is never to be osed as exactly = cogito (co-agUoy 
I turn over backwards and forwards in my mind, and so) I r^ect 
ipon.' Bender here (' Let's take account of the facts as they really 
ire/ and so) ' Let's see how matters really stand.' [It. Potare. Sp. 
Pg. and Prov. Podar. Old Fr. Poder ; all meaning * to prune.'] 

799. Becipis meum] Mecipere is used much as we speak of ' har- 
houring * a runaway or a thief, or of a * receiver * of stolen goods. 
Hence (S.) Cic. Mil. 19, ' Sustinuisset hoc crimen primum ipse ille 
tatronum occultator et receptator locus.' 

800. Nttmqui minus^ Literally, ' whether in any respect {gut abl. 
of 9«w) less.' 

803. Verhvm\ Here, as A.(^os often, a proverb. Compare 952, 
tnd Ter. And. ii. 5. 15. He alludes to the Gh*eek proverb Koivh. r^ 
Ttfy 0tA.a)i/, which Cicero (de Legg. i. 12) calls iUa Pgthagorea vox. 

805. Nunc demum, &c.] He speaks of course ironically, meaning 
fither 'this is a novel doctrine in gour mouth;' as much as to say, 
'your acts belie your words;' or, 'this is the first time we have 
heard that doctrine,' with the implication that this is inconsistent 
vith the understanding, ne iu curases meum neve ego tuom, [On 
iemum = nowj^'or the first time, see above, 255.] 

809. Pro re tua] (In proportion to your means, and so) as your 
means warranted. 

— 6. TollehcMf] By taking his new-bom child into his arms a 
fiither acknowledged him as his own. Hence tollere in this con- 
neilon means, a. formally to acknowledge; /3. to bring up, main- 
tain. 

812. Uationem antiquam ohtine'] * Hold to your original way of 
life/ Note here, Ist, that ohtinere never means in good authors to 
'obtain,' but always retains, with various modifications from the eon- 
text, its root-meaning ' hold on to ;' and, 2ndly, that the phrase anti- 
?«o»» ohtinere had a technical meaning connected with the use of 
wt\qMre in matter of legislation. It was in accordance with the 
c^liest usages of the Latins that all proposals for new laws, or 
for modifications in the old ones, should be proposed by the chief 
magistrate, whether king or consul, who was said rogare, and his 
project of law called his rogcttio ; while to the assembled burgesses 
Iwlonged the power either of accepting the proposal (with the for- 
aula Uti Mogas, by abbreviation V. R.) or else antiquandi, i. e. of 
wlding to things as they were,' with the written formula A = an- 
lid- With the use of the word in this passage compare Andr. Iv. 
22. Hecy. iv. 20. 
S15. Mea .... utantur sine"] His meaning is, ' Let the young 
tk marry and live on what I allow them, while you save all you 
^ But the construction is an exceptional one. Three explana- 
noiB of it have been suggested : a. to understand his with utantur ; 
^take utantur as a passive; and, lastly, to regard mea as an ac- 
l^'^ve governed hy utantur. Probably ««» should be considered 
« standing by itself, without reference to the verb which follows. 
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* As to what comes £rom me, which is more than you counted on, let 
them live upon this/ &c. 

816. mnc2 * From meJ 

817. De lucro putato'] 'Beckon as so much gain.' Compare 
Hor. Od. i. 9. 14, * Quern fore diemm cunque dahit lucro appone.^ 
We find the phrase occasionally with a somewhat different meaning ; 
as in Cic. Fam. 9. 17, ' de lucro prope jam qimdriennium fyivimw' 

* £ have been living for the last four years nearly in couatant danger 
(regarding my life as so much unea^ected gain)/ And in the same 
sense Liv. xi. 8, ' De lucro vivere me scito/ We also find the phrases 
til lucro puiare, lucri ducere, lucri habere. [It. Lucro. Sp. iJogro.] 

820. Mitto rem, &c.] ' I say nothing of the money — ^but think of 
the way they have been living. On consuetudinem see above, 666. 

824. Iwpune'] Without bad consequences to himself — ^meaning 
that his character will not be permanently deteriorated in con- 
sequence. There is no question of penal consequences. [Pumo and 
other derivatives are related to poena {roiwi), as Ptmicus to an older 
JPoenicus, as munia to moenia ^.aske according to Mommsen^ and if 
flo a suggestive word), as murus to an older moerus, as in pomoerium 
(pott'm,), as fwde very characteristically firom foenvm (the Latin 
notion of a rope being a hay>band). 

827. In loco verert] * Thoughtful (L e. scrupulous, having regard 
to duty) when occasion requires.' Ve-reri is to think mud^ about, 
and so to regard highly, respect, and so passes into the sense of 

* fear,' with such fear, that is, as sons have of parents, good men of 
the gods. The same meaning may be traced in the derived ibrms 
^erecundus and verecundia, [Compounds of oe, as a rule, have the 
first syllable long, and in such compounds as ve-aanuey ve-grandis, 
fK-corSf and the Uke, in which the distinctive meaning is given hg the 
first sgllable, it naturally remained long, because strongly accented. 

But in vereri the consciousness of its being a compound word would 
Boon be lost, and the tendency to abbreviation of originally long syl- 
lables, which is so marked a feature of the Latin language, would 
have its natural effect. Note further, in explanation of the apparent 
anomaly that while ve-scMius means 'not at all sane,' vepaUidut 
means ' verg pale,' that the cognate " syllable vi in Sanscrit connotes 
both the idea of disjunction or separation, as in vi-goJUwUt to '«»- 
yoke,' and the intensive meaning verg, as in vi^mahat, very great." 
Ibonaldson, New Cratylus, § 180. And therefore^ while we learn 
from Ovid (Fasti iii. 445) that by vegrandia Jarra the farmers of 
his day meant grain quae male creverunt, * ill-grown,' and so ' light,' 
we need not on the other hand with some commentators throw doubt 
on the reading in Cic. Agr. ii. 34. 93, 'quem hominem v^andi 
made torridum,* where vegrandis has the meaning ' excessive,' *verg 
great.' 

830. At emm2 At here, as often, serves to introduce an objection 
which is only mentioned in order to reply to it. For enim, which 
frequently accompanies at when thus used, see note above on 656. 

— h. Ab re} < In the matter of money/ * as regards money.' See 
note above on 788. 
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889. Sxporge] =: exporrige, i. e. ex-fro-reget straighten out, and 
so 'smooth thiEit frowning brow.' Contrast the *contractae teria 
fronHs ' of Horace. 

— 5. Ita tempu9 ferf] [' So the time/ i. e. circumstances (sei 
above on 21) carry one along ; in other words], ' As it must be so, be 
it as yon wish.' ^is is an idiomatic way of expressing an v/MoilUng 
assent, yielding of constraint, not of good-will. 

841. Luci is here a by-form of tiie ablative lueu (which is the 
reading of many editions here), from the obsolete lucus, 48, = Um^ 
luois. . Luci is more commonly used as an adverb, * in the light,' and 
80 ' by day '' and is then to be explained, probably, as a locative 
case, analogous to rwri, MileU, Carthagim, animi, &c. See above 
on 45. 

— h, De node] At night-&ll, or ang time after. Commented 
tors are not agreed as to the exact force <^ this expression, — and fbr 
the best reasons, that, like almost all other expressions for the divi- 
sions of day and night among the ancients, it neoer ImA any eaati 
meaning. In the absence of clocks (which appear to have come into 
domestic use first under the empire) the minuter subdivisions of the 
day could not be calculated. For ordinary purposes, in the country , 
the day from sunrise to sunset was divided' into quarters, which are 
easily estimated by the position of the sun in the sky. And as bear* 
ing upon this, it should be observed that the fourth hour of the day 
does not correspond with ten o'clock as is commonly stated (and this 
without reference to the difference in point of &ct between our 
6 a.m. and an Italian day -break during the greater part of the year), 
but to 9 o'clock ^, in other words^ to the commencement of the second 
quarter of the twelve-hour day. This accounts for the mention of 
the fourth hour rather than any other by Virgil, Georg. iii. 327, 
'Sine ubi quarta sitim c<ieU* collefferit hora,' that is, when the 
hotter quarter of the day has begun. And while the day was divided 
into quarters of about three hours each (in Midsummer three houra 
and three-quarters), the night was practically intempesta (= intern^' 
perata)t undivided, except in camp, where the night was again sub- 
divided into four quarters by the various watches (f»^7ta«),— each 
quarter however b^ng, in Midsummer, somewhat less than two houra 
and a half. Lastly, when clocks came into more general use, serving 
to divide the full day into two periods of twelve equal hours, tble 
new» and still existing, reckoning of time from mid-night to mid- 
day came in, and gradually superseded the other. This later recJcm^ 
ing is employed by St. John in his Gk)8pel ; and so we find, that 
while St. Mark says &pa ^v rplrri Kot iffra^dpwffay avr6y, i. e. 9 a.m.» 



^ Owing to our first hour being from 12tol a.m., and so ending 
at one, whereas the Homan first hour ended not with what they 
would call one, or hora prima, but with the commencement of hora 
secunda, and so throughout. 

' Observe, as confiming what is said above, that to the Roman 4 
0* the ehg oorresponded#rith our 9 (o' the dock) o'elook. 
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the hour of the morning sacrifice, St. John says that it was &pa iteril 
€KTi7 (i. e. about 6 a.m.), when Pilate took his seat upon the judg' 
ment-seat to pronounce sentence upon him. Comp. John i. sS, 
where &pa &er€l BtKdr^ answers to the quarta hara of Yirg^il above 
noticed ; and iv. 6, where &pa tKrrj is 6 p.m., or possibly 6 a.m., if 
the 'journeying' mentioned in the same verse had been made in the 
very early morning. From all this it follows that de node and de 
die are vague expressions which must be variously r^idered accord- 
ing to the contexts in which they occur. Herp it = * to-night.' 
[Cognate are v6^f nox, nacht. Descendants, Notte. Sp. l^oche. 
Fr. Nuit.] 

848. Pugna^eris] (' You will have fought your battle,' i. e. 
'all fighting will be over,' and so) that wiU settle the matter at 
once. 

845. Serves^ Keep an eye upon her, look afber her. Sertfore has 
the double meaning which we find also in tueri, a. to watch, look 
after (compare observare) ; and fi. to keep safe, guard (compare con- 
servare). The original notion of servus, which of course belongs to 
the same root, was probably that of one kept as a prisoner^ and a 
slave, instead of being killed at once on the battle-field. {~For a 
similar interchange of the two ideas of ' looking after ' and ' keeping 
safe,* compare IV. Garder and Kegarder, whidi with It. Guardare, 
Sp. Pg. and Prov. Guardar, our own Guard, and Ward, &c., are all 
to be traced ultimately to the Teutonic (Ahd) JTarten, to keep 
(ward), watch over.] 

844. Illi^ For the later (illi-ee) illie, there. See above on 116. 
* If you take the girl with you/ Micio means, • you will hare no diffi- 
culty in keeping your son ^'onder, i. e.) in the country.* 

846. Famlltie'] Favilla differs from cinis in that the former 
means distinctively embers while still glowing y whereas dnis, akin to 
K6vii, means ashes when cold. This will lead us to the probable de- 
rivation of the word. For if Donaldson be right in connecting ^a<?c* 
and foAoor with the root ^oS, and attributing to them, as to fe-Ux 
ti£Af(Mi8'tvLs, the connotation of light (and so of brightness and haf- 
piness)y we may see at once that favilla is the glowing brand, dnis 
the dust which alone remains when the fire has died out. Compare 
on the one hand the ' D6bita sparges la^yryma fcmllam VaJbis amicij* 
of Horace, with the ignes suppositos dneri doloso, * the lava-fires 
beneath their treacherous crust,* of another ode. [From a later 
"divai^famllescayrsAfoTvoie^ It. Falavesca. ^^.Faisca. From dnerem 
It. Cenere. Sp. Ceniza (and Cemada = dnerata). Fr. Cendre. £ng. 
Cinder.] 

847. Faxo"] This old form of the fixture =fac*so =faC'€80, the 
latter containing (see on 113) the older form of ero. The later form 
fadam is etymc^ogically not a future, but t^ie subjunctive present 
substituted for the future. 

848. Meridie"] = medi-die. For this change of d into E (probably 
representing an older s) compare note on 620. In the Romance lan- 
guages similar changes are met with. Instances are It. Bado, from 
raro, * fedire,* from /erire» Sp. Lampara, <rom lampada. Others 
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898. Plehem] 'These small folk.' For tlus secondary use of 
plehs as a general designation of inferiority, compare such expressions 
as Ovid's ' de plehe deos,* * the inferior gods/ opposed to the dii 
fnafonim genUwn^ For 'meam facio' compare (S.) Cic. MiL Zt, 
* PXebem et infimaTn multitadinem awnm tefeciase commemorat.' 

SoBKE lY. Aesehinns comes on the stage, and Demea takes the 
opportunity of developing sliU further his newly assiuned character. 

899. Me quidem] To be pronounced m^quem. That quidem 
was often scanned as a monosyllable is shown by Donaldson, Yarron. 
p. 4i4S, quoting amongst other passages Pers. L 10, Littera : per me 
quidem Hnt omnia protmus eUba, There are a number of other 
words, such as modo, emm, tamen, apud (or, as often written, aput), 
Jbres Bnd fonts, manu* (ace. plur.) and mamtm, bonum, malum, bene, 

fneUe, domrnn, domi and domo, tamen, senem, which are also fre- 
quently pronounced as monosyllables. The limits within which this 
Ucence is allowable are laid down by Bitschl aa follows : ' Facile eo 
pervenies ut certis condicionibus regi hoc genus universum intel- 
ligas, quod binarum syUdbarum (non binarum vocalium aese ez- 
dpientium) in unam cowtracHone continetur. Etenim et nomma 
sunt omnia vel particulae, non verba, et iambiccmt mensuram aequant 
omnia, vel quod eodem redit pyrrhiehieustxm ^ : et unam tantum inter 
binas vocales consonantem habent, eamque tamtum non semper lU. 
qwidam.' Ritschet. Proleg. in Plant, p. 140, sqq. He adds that 
there is no ground for maintaining that all nouns and particles 
whatsoever which come within those limits were so contracted, but 
only 'potuisse id fieri, aori autem exemplorum investigatione a nobis 
eruendum esse in qvibus factum sit reapse* The rule applies, for 
example, to m'nas = minas as a sum of money, but not to minas, 
threats; nor to the compar. minus. It applies to simul but (pro- 
bably) not to semel. Note, moreover, that in laying down the above 
limitations, R. carefully limits what ho says to this particular kind of 
Synizeras ^. There is another fertile source of abbreviation which he 
has not here noticed, and to which the above limitations do not apply. 
This may be called, for distinction's sake. Consonantal Ecthlipsis, of 
which we have instances in every page of the Comic Writers, as e. g. 
in l^e line next following this, where student is to be scanned, and 
was probably pronounced as stu*nt, taxd facere probably was pro- 
nounced like the Fr. Faire, which has descended from it. On this 
subject see the interesting chapter on the ' Pathology of the Latin 
Language,' in Donaldson's Yarronianus, and the latroduction to 
the present Edition of this Play. 

— b, Nimis sanottu] With overmuch ceremony. 

900. In adparando'] Note the distinctive meaning of adpara/rs 
to make {additional, and so) unusual or sumptuous preparation, as 



> L e. of two short syllables, as bef^, maU. 

3 Hvwiiniifis, literally a 'setting down together;' hence a sinking 
or merging of two syUables into one, from ffv»ii<a»M 

H 2 
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in the Persicot apparatus of Horace, the prandiorum apparaiui 
gpoken of hy Cicero as involving a reproach to Antony (Fhil. ii. 
§ 101) ; and in verse 965, below. 

901. Tu hie eras ?] Idiomatically for ' are yon here P' But it ex- 
presses inuch more than hie es, viz., ' Wer^ yon here all this tune 
fbe that time shorter or longer) and I not knowing it P' Compare 
lor a similar nsage, the line preserved by Dion, bnt of nncertun 
authorship, £ r\^l*oy Apcr^, \^os &p* ij<r6t, iyii B4 <re &f ^PT^' 
lierKow, 'Thou w^ then but a name, though I the while was 
serving thee as a very Truth.' 

902. Tkios . . . vero] Yea thine indeed. See above on 268. 

903. I*lu8 quam hosce oculoi] See above on 701. 

905. Tibicina] On solemn occasions, such as Weddings and 
Funerals, we find frequent mention of the tibiay not of the cithara, 
nor of the fyra. The reason is obvious, viz. that the tibia (a. a leg- 
bone, fi. a flute made of bone) was the old Italian instrument, and 
therefore traditionally associated with solemn domestic occasioiis, 
while the xiBdpa and the \^pa were of foreign importation, and 
associated rather with ideas of foreign licence (see below 964) than 
with the sanctities of domestic Ufe. (It. and Sp. Tibia. Fr. Tige.)] 

906. Side gen*] sc. tnihi. See above on 674. 
909. Q^antum potesf] See on 850. 

918. Quidmeafli See on 881. 

919. Tom ex animo factum veUe] That you so sincerely wish us 
well. Factum velle is an idiomatic expression of somewhat rare 
occurrence with the meaning 'to wish well to another,' be kindly 
disposed to him. Gell. vii. 3, (S.) Quum vellewt regi esse factum. 
Symmach. i. 77, Qua^so ut si virtute qua ceUue es factum velia. 
riautus, Bacchid. iii. 3. 91, frimishes an example which will show 
how the phn|se arose. Pldlomenus there says, * Mnesiloche .... 
serva tibi sodalem et mi autem filiwni* to which Mn. replies, 
' Fa>ctum volo, (I wish it done, i. e.) I trust it may be as you unsh. 
Thus factum volo will be the exact opposite of nolle factum, the 
idiomatic meaning of which has been already noticed, 162. 

923. Sic soleo'] That's my way. CJompare Eun. ii. 2. 48 (279), 
Gn. Hcquid beo te ? P&r. Men ? papas, Gn. Sic soleo amicos. 

ScBNS V. Micio has heard with astonishment of Demea sending 
across for mother as well as daughter, and comes in wondering what 
it can all mean. 

925. JSffo verojuheol See on 268. 

928. Ita nobis decet] For the construction, see above on 491. 

929. Est. quid postea ?] ' I don't dispute it. But what then/ 
He implies, ' I don't see what you are uming at.' 

982. Quam hie rem agit ?] What is the man driving at ? 

933. Te . . , , et te] He turns alternately to Micio and to 
Aeschinus. 

934. Si tu sis homo, hie facial] He addresses Aeschinus, sayings 
that if only he would act kindlv in the matter, i. e. if he woold 
^ack him up, Micio would do as they wished. 
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9S6. I9U offis] Ifs no use your opposing us. Compare Horace, 
1 Sat. 9. 15, sed nil agis : usque tenebo. 

939. DecrepUam] Crepare is to sound, and deorepitus what has 
lost its sound, and so 'worn out.' Crep-ctre is probably cognate 
with KpiK'tkv, and our own ' creak,' as lup-us with XiK-os, as irivT^ 
with quinque, as Xinros with equus. In its Romance descendants it has 
passed into the secondary meaning of our own allied word ' crack,' 
yiz« that which cracking often implies. ' breaking,' ' bursting open,' 
It. Crepare. Sp. Quebrar. Pr. Crever (with its Paronym 'Cre- 
vasse), all with the meaning 'break.' 

939 h. Idne estis auctores mihi ?] Is th(U what you advise me ? 
Estis auctores being nearly equivalent in meaning to suadetis, has 
the construction of a truisitive verb. Compare 835, 889. So 
Plantus, Pseud, i. 3. 2 (S.), Quid mihi es auctor? [Beside the 
more direct descendants of auctor in the Romance languages, as It. 
Autore. Fr. Auteur, &c.; there were formed from a (non-dassicfd) 
verb, auctoricare, It. Otriare. Sp. Otrigar. Fr. Octroyer (with 
the substantive Octroi, an authorized demand, a tax) to (authorize) 
grant.] 

940. De te largitor'] Draw on your own purse (i. e. Don't be 
generous at the expense of others). For de te compare de meo, * at 
my expense,' above 117. So (S.) Plant. Mensech. iii. 3. 21, da sodes 
ahs te. Pseud, ii. 2. 45, Possum a me dare. Cic. ad Att. v. 21, 
homines non modo non recusare sed etiam hoc dicere, se a me sohere 
(settled your daim at my expense): quod emm prmtori da/re con* 
suessent, quoniam ego non acoeperam se ame quodam modo dare. 

942. Non omittUis ?] (Do you not give up this P i. e.) Do stop 
this. 

943. Vis est hcui] (This is ^violence, L e.) I won't be forced in 
this way. 

— b. Age prolixe"] ProUxus, i. e. pro-laxus, * forth-loosed,' 
means in accordance with its derivation, either a) extended, out- 
stretched, ' prolix,' or fi) indulgent, liberal. For this last meaning 
compare Cic. Fam. vii. 5, Neque mehercule minus ei prolixe de tua 
voluntate pronUsi quam eram solitus de mea polliceri. Aul. Gell. 
7. 3. 14, in rebus secundis atqueprolixis (abundant). 

944. AUenum a vita mea^ Imsuited to my (mode of life) habits. 

948. 2fos decef] Not here nobis for the reason mentioned abov^ 
on 491. 

949. Locitas foras"] Exactly our own 'let out' [From locare 
in this sense the French ' louer.'] 

950. Quifruatwr] He uses fruor technically. He wishes Hegio 
to have ^ &rm in usum (usufructuarium), not to transfer it to him 
absolutely. With a similar reference Horace : ' Hie ager Umbreni 
sub nomine, nuper OfeUi dictus erat; nulli proprius, sed cedAt in 
usum nunc mihi nunc alii.' 

956. Quid istic ?] ' Why speak like that ?' (like you do,) and so 
nearly ' Say no more ! ' See above on 133. 

957. Q-ermant^s (h. e. germawus es)] The root of germanus is 
probably gener* (in genus, generis, &c.), and to this may be traced 
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INDEX. 



Bedire ad rem, 185, & 
— — ctd se, 794 
Bednplication, 634 
Mefert nostra, 677 
Siefrixerit res, 233 
Segnum possidere, 176 
Mei dare operam, 95 
— — ' aliquoi esse, 358 
Bemfacere, 220 
Sepperi, 860 
£^prehendere, 13 
Mesciscere, 691 
JStestat id maU, 357 
JZ0«^im ductare, 752 
iSt^n, 45 



S (final), 394 

£iaec2um, 304 

Salus, 761 

Salvos sit, 411 

&»»^, 371. 417 

^Sorranod tibiae, Didasa, p. 41 

Scelus = scelestus, 314 

iSsm gt(i(2 loquar ? 215 

iSbio and nooi, 581 

Scriptura, 1 

ISorupulwm imcere (ecrimere), 

228 
Secunda dos, 345 
Bedere (sit idle), 672, ft 
Sedulo, 251 
Sentire, 139 
Seorsum, 971 
i&roa, 172 
Seroare, 845 
fi» Dw 2?^ace^, 476 
£&; — sicine, 128 
— - awferre, 4&4t 

*ofeo, 923 

fricttH 29 
8iem zzsim, 398 
SUicermum, 587 
£^ne me (let me be), 821 
ifi».= M*m9, 766 
filj« = «ie«, 398 
Solariwn, 585 
iS!t>ffuiMem, 395 
£(or9, 243 



Speetatus, 893 

iS]p«m jprei^io «o» emo, 219 

i^(m«i», 670 

Sponte, spondeo, Sfc^ 670 

Stemere lectulos, 285 

fil^orflfo?, 26 

iS^tMiio Aa&<97v, 382 

Studium, 41, 6 

iSttom affere vitam, 863 

Subducere rationem, 855 

Suceedere, 287 

iSuccurrtf^uittm, 792 

/S^tMnere (^tem ^iWe, 287, b 

Summus alictd, 852 

iSum»9», 575 

Sttspttio, 606 



2Wito e«^ opuf , 342 

Tom = tcmtum, and nc, 278, 5 

ram«», 118 

Tanto nequior (meUor), 528 

S^empwf = Kaipis, 21 

Tenses, compoffition of, 398. d47. 

901 
Tessera, 739 
Testes facere, 203, 5 
2^i^, 905 

Time and Place, 216 
Tollere (puerum), 809 
Tub^ est totum caput, 246 



17' for oe, 824 

Vapulare, 159, J 

7% in composition, 827 

Verb omitted colloquially, 168 

Verba dare, 164 

Verbis — re, 164 

Verbftm (a proverb), 808 

Vereor, 827 

Fero, 268 

Videlicet, 450, 2 

raZfww, 786 

Vis est haec, 948 

F2<a, 340. 987 

VlHvmlofferre, 296 

— — and nequiti€h 296 



INDEX. 



Ill 



UUro^ 472 

Z79u2e haeofsrent, 106 

TJspiant, 28 

Vsquam esse aUcm, 223 

JJsgue, 213 

Uswfructucuriitm, 960 

77^ copfMitf 0f^ MTVoriMii, 480 



C^ Aoino M^ Ua morem gvrasy 

431 
I7i( qvMqw mom voli e»9e Host, 

399 
lit video fuam (MmenHam, 749 
Utor (exceptional ooDBtraction), 

815 



THE END. 
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